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4 JUSTICE. 


BY 8. R. ELLIOTT, 








TO G. Cc. B. 


a A minister of Law’s most stern ‘eek 


Yet loved, feared, reverenced by the troublous host 
Of evildoers—this thy destiny, 

The while thy right hand wields unflinchingly 

The bolts of punishment swift, sure and strong; 
This is to be a justice, and to be 

The chartered foe of every mortal wrong, 


With Mercy, Truth, and all that to the brave belong. 


arts 


MERCY. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Not in sad sables is she garmented, 

Not in Grief’s fountain are her meek eyes drowned, 
The olive, not the cypress, wreathes her head; 
Singing, she bindeth up the bleeding wound ; 
Smiling, when some lost, fainting one is found, 
She gives the hand, and bids be glad of soul, 
For lo! while our bent eyes peruse the ground, 
She sees the dark world forth from shadow roll, 


Leave the long night behind, and seek its shining goal. 
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Church Equipment. 








OF THE Lato =~ 
Catalogue win stee, Rg Sey s 





_MENEELY & JOMP. 

WEST TROY. N. Y, , 
For Churches, Scucols, etc., also Chima 
and Peais. For sere than hal? ae centux 
hoted for nercurity over all others. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mars. 


HURI ESTABLISHMENT '@ CHIMES 


fHE 
GHURGH BELLS es 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND 


Send for Price and Catal e. _— 
WeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, #7 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
>THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 00., | Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. jand E. India Tia. 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
* Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Roliers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


C H U R C H Srotane PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 
SEATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°%¥; 16th st-. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 

THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 

10 Park Square, Room 8, O 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all.the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 
























THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
\ Befiector Chandeliers 
for conceivable use. Catalogues 


‘tree. Please state wan 
EB OB 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, IIL. 





Cw 





YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOQUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


es 


Educational. 





Notices in tnis column, not exceeding five lines (ewght words 
tu ne loot, cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each msertion. Post office ad 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Farnished house, delightfully situated in Port!anda, 
Me., for rent through July and August. Rates reason- 
able. Address 27 Pine Street. 


World’s Fair Guests.—I still have open dates for 
rooms in my own home. Quiet, safe locality, conven- 
ient to fair grounds. $1.50 aed day each room. Rev. G. 
8. Rollins, 7231 Union Ave., Englewood, Il. 


To Let.—For the summer, a nicely furnished suite 
of six rooms, with modern conveniences, in the classic 
city of Cambridge, Mass., ten minutes’ walk from the 
colleges, desirable location very reasonable terms. 
Address (Rev.) E. L. Gulick, 101 Hammond Street. 


Any Orthodox Congregation in need of a faith- 
ful pastor, regularly ordained, ripe experience, good 
health, small family, for temporary or protracted serv- 
ice, with first-class references, can hear of such an 
one by addressing Rev. C. H. 8., 2307 Barclay Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


An exceptional home for the right boy, on one of 
the pleasantest farms in New England. Must be honest 
and honorable, orderly and industrious, and in earnest 
to become a_ good farmer. Address, with reference, 
Geo. P. Otis, Box 106, Winthrop, Maine. 











Why not preserve your papers? 





A 
Convenient 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 





CHURCH 








tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CH U RCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 


[ HA, Lf cots correspondence, 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0, 


‘Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 








658 Washington St, eSRS%"'se., Boston. 


CHEKMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 4TH STRERT, N. Y. 





Ti: FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greck and advanced Semitic studies. Term openg 
Sept. 21. Address Prof. F. B. DENTO, Bangor, Me. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York, 


BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 











MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. Summer Pupils re- 
ceived. REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed, 
Twelve courses. $200 a_ year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. b., 
Principal. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal 
Literary and other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at WORLD'S FAIR. 











NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

$600 a Year. no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
Parents waste their boys by en them at home. 
res think by neglecting them. Parents can't bring 
up boys. 

y pamphletargues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAK. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and_ receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


NEW HATSIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SETF\- 
inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 

artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 

odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N. ¥. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. 8S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. Y. For Young Women. #th 
ear Sept. 26. Six courses and oe Music, Art, 
‘locution, Physical Culture. Jos. E. KiNG, D.D. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progr ssive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 

















a 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND [IULITARY ACADEIIY 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 

Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 

Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 

ones. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
aster. 


ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL- 
lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Literary Course, Music, Fine Art, Elocution, etc. 
page illustrated announcement. 

PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 














Steel Ceiling. 
. Durable, Decorative. 


BEST for Churches, Schools 
and Business Property. 
Easily put up over old plaster 
ceilings. 

Send for Catalogue. 

Give Diagram and Sizes for 
an Estimate. 

HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
30 Rose St., New York. 


Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square. 


ier, Ohio. This sopeeneny successful 
schoo! provides thorough erapesacee or college or 
business, and careful supervisioa of health, habits 
and manners. It is much the oldest, largest and 
best equipped boarding schec: in Ohio. Catalogues 
se 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 

A few students can receive pe gg instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. F. D. LANE, Professor oi Mathematics, 

Ashburnham, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLECE. 
Examinations for admission to Amherst College will 
be held in the School Committee Rooms, Mason Street, 
Boston, commencing June 22d, at 9 o'clock A.M. ani 
continuing two days. EDWARD B. MARSH, Registrar. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement wa? 














seen in the Congregationalist. 
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MISQUOTED FORGERIES. 


Our Dumb Animals pretends to print a num- 
ber of the Blue Laws of Connecticut. It be- 
gins by presenting a misquotation of what was 
actually the law of the New Haven Colony, 
which reads: 

That none shall be admitted freemen, or free 
burgesses within this jurisdiction or any part 
of it, but such planters as are members of some 
on, or other of the approved churches of New 
Ev giand, ete. 

All the rest of the “laws,” as given by Our 
Dumb Animals, are forgeries, and most of them 
are misquotations of the original forgeries. 
These “‘ Blue Laws,” as is well known, were 
invented by one Peters, and have often been 
quoted as genuine. Two specimens will show 
how far the paper referred to improves on 
Peters: 

No one to cross a river, but with an author- 
ized ferryman.—Peters. 


No one shall cross the river on the Sabbath 
but an authorized clergyman.—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, 

No one shall read Common Prayer, keep 
Christmas or Saints’-days, make minced pies, 
dance, play cards, or play on any instrument 
of music, except the drum, trumpet, and jew’s- 
harp.— Peters. 

No one shall eat mince pies, dance, play 
cards, or play any instrument of music except 
the drum, trumpet, or jew’s-harp.—Our Dumb 
Animals. 

[It has been said of those creatures which 
the paper above referred to claims to defend 
that they have tongues which never told a lie. 
We hope the organ which champions them 
will tell its readers how it has, no doubt un- 
wittingly, imposed upon them. 





ON THE 


HAMMOND 


YOU CAN 


Change the Type, 
Change the Ribbon, 
Change the Paper, 





INSTANTLY. 
WE ARE NOT IN THE TRUST. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company, 


300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


1 7 \ i one 
(lergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 
who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE Cop, should _address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Box 141, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 








Special Personally Managed 


WORLD’S:*:"FAIR*:; EXCURSION. 


Leave Boston July Sth, in 
Pullman Vestibuled Palace Cars. 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, 
85.00. 


ll DAYS FROM BOSTON, 
Via Hoosac Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

JUDSON & CO.,'227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


ror §pecial Rates to 


Chautauqua and Chicago 

















From New England 








with stop-over at CHAUTAUQUA. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A oopuiar resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths, Send for illustrated circular. 


Address» 








RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston July 8 and 22 for 
Two Grand Excursions of Fifty-six Days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque 
Canadian Pacifie Railway, through Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Ranff Hot Springs the grand scenery of the 
Selkirks, and Victoria; rhe hon. eward route, after the 
Alaska Vovage, of Twelve Days, via Tacoma, Portland, 
ete, and the Northern Pacific Railroad, with a 
Week in the Yellowstone National Park anda 
Week at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Magnificent Trains of Palace Sleeping and Din- 
ing Cars, with every first-class seement, are to 
be used in crossing the coutinent. e Alaska trip will 
be on the favorite steamer *‘ Queen.” 

Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park: Two 39-Day Excursions, Jeaving Boston July 10 
and August 7. 

Colorado Tours: Four Excursions to the most 
famous Rocky Mountain Resorts, leaving Boston July 
17, August 28, September }1, and October 9. 

The Yellowstone Park and California: A 
72-Days’ Excursion, leaving Boston August 30; also a 
27-Davs’ Excursion to the Yellowstone Park and return. 

Each of the above parties will have a week at the 
World’s Fair. 

he World’s Columbian Exposition: Special 
Pullman Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cars leave 
Boston for Chicago daily. A week atthe Raymond & 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the Fair Grounds, is 
included in the tickets. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 












TO CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
gt California tickets. 

e are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 
For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route 
Cuicaco, ius. 


. ec v1 Bae, 
_-sss.s se zy a ee 
























SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 


VIA CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 


THE 


PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


A SOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAIW OF 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
FREE CHAIR CARS 
SUPERB DININGCARS 


TO 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
WITH 

THROUGH 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
AND DINING CARS 


To 
DENVER 


AND 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LEAVES CHICAGO 
DAILY. 

OFFICES: 

208 Clark Street, 
CHICACO, 

423 Broadway, New York. 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 














A: STUDY: OF 


The PILGRIM Lessons on the 
LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 





TREE 
OF 









LAS us \ 


i 


ot. Mats 4H 






Four 


IN: 52> LESSONS 
(FOUR GRADES) 





scholarship and most approved meth- 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les- 
sons instead of the International Series. 


grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior, Primary. 
Maps and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture 
| for each lesson in the Junior grade. 
the Primary grade. 


| The 52 Lessons bound in one vol., each grade, 30c. 
Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, ‘ 8c 
Picture Cards, per year, 30c.; - - 


Postage on the bound volum: 6 * cents each; quarterlies postpaid. 
Samples of quarteriies free upon application. 
Also the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the International Lessons: the most perfectly graded, the most 


practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation tur 1892 in advance of any previous year. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Picture Cards for 


per quarter, 8c. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Tools and the Man. 


By Rev. Dr. WasHINGTON GLADDEN, author 

of “Applied Christianity,” ‘‘The Lord’s 

Prayer,” and ‘‘ Who rote the Bible.” 

$1.25. 

“The spirit of Christianity seems to him to pos- 
sess, in its fusion of individualism and altruism, the 
key to a sane, true solution of the vexing problems 
in our present industrial structure. e Review 
p Bee Reviews believes heartily not only in Dr. Glad- 

en’s purposes, but also in the great value of his 
work itself.”—feview of Reviews. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


By the Editors of the Andover Review. $1.00. 

“An important contribution to a pangoes which 
is taking the foremost place in theological litera- 
ture.” —Congregationalist. 

“‘ The importance and richness of the volume enti- 
tle it to exceptional treatment.”— The Independent. 

“The whole book is written with clearness, sim- 
plicity and sweetness of spirit.”—7Zhe Interior, 
Chicago. 


Prose Idyls. 

By JoHn ALBEE. $1 25. 

“Silver-points in prose, one might call them; 
dainty im “ag ny delicate allegories, ‘ poems in 


Le 


prose. . Le Galtienne, in London Star. 
Historical and Political Es- 
says. 


Eight vigorous essays on Seward, Madison, 
Morris, and impertant political subjec ts, by 
Henry Cc ABOT LopGE, author of * Studies in 
History,’”’ and of “George Washington,” 
‘Alexander Hamilton,” and ‘‘ Daniel Web- 
ster,” im the — rican Statesmen Series. 
Crown 8vo, $1.2! 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, 


Sent, postpaid, by 


MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED JUNE 21ST. 


THE NEW ERA. 
BY DR. JOSIAH STRONG. 
Author of “ Our Country.” 


40 pages. Library — Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Plain cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 35 cents. 


“TIT congratulate you on the timeliness, incisive- 
ness and brilliancy of your book.” — Josera Cook. 


MILK AND MEAT. 
TWENTY-FOUR SERMONS 
by 
REV. A. C. DIXON, D. D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE HALLOWED DAY. 
By REV. GEORGE GUIREY. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Dartmouth College Fletcher Prize Essay on 
The Sunday Question. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


Publishers, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 











UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 
The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 
































Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Grand Organ for Sale. 


Suitable for church or hall, at a great bargain. Built 
by E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings. Blown by Hydraulic 
Engine. Pipes voiced in a 4-inch wind pressure. Three 
manuals or keyboards and a pedal of two and one- 
half octaves. 

This is a RARE OPPORTUNITY. Can be examined 
on application to 


P. 0. Box 1093, Providence, R. I. 
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Violin and Piano 
Flute and Piano 
Mandolin and P 
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An exceptional collection of gems from 
Standard Operas. The melodies are not dif- 
ficult to play, and the piano accompaniments 
are tasteful and easy. The following Operas 
are represented : 


Aida, Anna Bolena, L’Africaine, Beli- 
sario, Bohemian Girl, yy Rusticana, 
Carmen, Ernani, Fille du Regiment, Frei- 
schutz, Faust, Fra Diavolo, G oconda, Don 
Giovanni, Les Huguenots, L’Amice Fritz, 
Lucia di Lammermoir, Lohengrin, Lucrezia 
Borgia, The Masked Ball, Martha, Mignon, 
Maritana, Norma, Orphee, Oberon, Preci- 
osa, Rigoletto, Satanella, Sonnambula, 
Traviata, Trovatore, Tannhauser, The Tal- 
isman, William Tell. 


To every lover of the Opera “Grand Op- 
era Melodies” appea)s strongly. This com- 
pilation should be on your piano for the next 
six months. To master its contents is to 
know the ins and outs of the Grand Opera. 


( Piano — + sae a ete in 


one » $1.25 
Flute and Piano (both parts in 
H one book) 1. 
Mandolin and Piano (woth parts 
PRICES in one book) 1.25 
FOR ‘: bec ie (no ‘accompant- 


ments 75 
Flute ‘oan (no ac ccompaniments) 75 
Mandolin Solos (no Lessord 
| ments) . 25 
Complete, Piano and other In- 

L struments (two books) 





1.50 


Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 





Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged. or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C, Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., . . . . 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Summer Camp for Boys, 
From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 


Camp Rindge. 


Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the 
supervision of THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING 
ScHOOL. Everything is done for the health, welfare 
and entertainment of the boy. Each tent is in 
charge of a regular instructor of the school. 
physician is a resident of the camp. 


Send for Circular giving Full Description to 


HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent, 
Cambridge, [lass. 








OVERMAN WHEEL kt. SO. 
WASHINGTON, san FRANCISCO, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 











A New Book by Rudyard Kipling. 


MANY INVENTIONS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Containing fourteen stories, several of 
which are now published for the first time, 
and two poems. 


12mo, 450 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


“or sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, - - NEw York. 





PAUSIC BOM 





“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25 cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY”? by Geo. F. Rootandv. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses, Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 3. Az its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 

casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR”, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


Baedeker’s United States. 


THE UNITED STATES, with an excursion 
into Mexico. Handbook for Travelers, Edited by 
KARL ype With 17 maps and 22 plans. 
Incl 7 —g fal chapt by John B. eetantes 
neliding. special chapters ohn ster, 
James oct i. 8.58 Va er, EC. Wendt, M. D., and 
other eminent satboritien 

* The most remarkable example of what a peter -book 
should be that has yet seen light.”""—N. ¥. Sun 

*,*A Full List of the Baedeker Guide-Books, incomparably 
the’ best guide-books published, will be sent to any address. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 








WORCESTER ACADEMY. 





if Ochoa of the tay They beging 
Rept ino Thorough pr cate admits to varous eles 
NEW BUILDINGS: 


THREE : 
,, JSE adeneably ui with labora- 
mente ~~ Lbrarioe and superb vm ASIUM. 





DINING TNae HAL Ly unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
heated b; playgrounds. 
ae MBIA Me Prin, Worbester, Mase 





D.W. ABE 
This little tract has been 
The of immense service t to the 
ehurches in 8 sys- 
tematic meth or ving. 


“Harris” | Best 


in 
Method of the, «"tyue M ned - “ai. 
Giving een og. reg; lt conte, 








CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
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HE coming of a new army of young 
Toe and women from the schools 

and colleges into the ranks of busi- 
ness and professional life by its annual re- 
currence has become a trite subject at this 
season, but the young people themselves 
enter on this new experience with fears and 
hopes as great as though no one had gone 
through it before. At no time do sympathy 
and help from those established in life 
count for so much as then. No services 
are more gratefully remembered than those 
which smooth the path in which the first 
steps of independent life are taken, and 
often the man who recalls his own mistakes 
and trials at that time and tells the young 
man how he may avoid the one and meet 
the other does a kindness greater than he 
knows. Integrity, public spirit and the 
life loyal to Christ are made easier by busi- 
ness success, and by helping young men 
and women to this we may be doing the 
larger and nobler service to the kingdom of 
God. 


Professor Briggs shows no signs of re- 
pentance and is not going to remain silent 
under his suspension from the ministry. 
He has issued in the Evangelist a manifesto 
calling on liberal Presbyterians not to leave 
the church, but to rally everywhere to do 
battle with their opponents along legal and 
doctrinal lines. He would lead in contend- 
ing that public prosecutors may not appeal 
from a verdict of acquittal and that the 
assembly may not ignore the jurisdiction 
of the synod, that the Holy Scripture is 
the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, that a minister is bound only by the 
system of doctrine in the Westminster Con- 
fession and that the assembly cannot make 
new definitions of dogma. Evidently Pro- 
fessor Briggs does not propose to leave the 
Presbyterian Church nor to remain quiet 
in it. Those who sympathize with him 
propose to stay also, to preach and teach 
and publish their opinions, to stand by 
Union and Lane Seminaries, to send stu- 
dents to them and perhaps to raise special 
funds for these students. The fight is to 
be continued more hotly than ever within 
the church, but how long will its bonds be 
able to hold both parties together? 


Boys’ Brigades multiply, and in some of 
our churches, so far as the boys are con- 
cerned, there seems to be an irruption of 
the Salvation Army. Guns and blouses and 
caps appear in companies even along the 
streets and the surplus energies of the boys 
are being reduced to order and discipline 
at the word of command. To many boys 
there is a distinct advantage in this, even 
apart from the associations with the church 
into which it brings them. But the gain 
from it in Christian devotion and purpose 
will depend mainly on the consecration and 
tact of their commanders. The novelty of 
military discipline will soon cease to draw 
the boys unless it develops into a nobler 





purpose. Yet perhaps there are no figures 
through which the Christian life so power- 
fully appeals to boys as those of the soldier, 
the battle and the campaign. We do not 
wonder that some churches are in despair 
over the number of societies they seem 
compelled to provide for, and the compul- 
sion is the more perplexing because when 
one organization begins to prevail each 
church must have one or its children will 
desert to the church which invites them to 
join the new society. He will do a great 
service who invents a. successful plan for 
combining these various organizations into 
one, with related departments, so that they 
do not conflict with and weaken one another. 


If the heresy trial of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly had not absorbed public attention, 
much interest would have been excited in 
the correspondence between the committees 
of the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches 
on the subject of Christian unity. The Epis- 
copal Commission intimated the willingness 
of that body to modify things most esteemed 
for the sake of promoting unity, expressed 
its readiness to co-operate with Presbyte- 
rians in all humanitarian work and sug- 
gested that both churches should unite in 
holding public meetings in the interests of 
Christian unity. The Presbyterian commit- 
tee responded that they were ready to make 
as great sacrifices in the interest of unity, 
and suggested as a step toward that end 
that pastors in the different denominations 
should exchange pulpits. That is practical. 
When that is done the talk about unity 
will amount to something. In this connec- 
tion we note that the Episcopal bishop of 
Yokohama, Japan, who had suggested that 
on rare occasions baptized persons belong- 
ing to other bodies, who have not been con- 
firmed, might be admitted to holy commun- 
ion, has withdrawn his suggestion because 
‘*to be a member, or even to be appointed a 
minister of a congregation,‘is no certain 
criterion of faith in the Christ of the cath- 
olic creed.’? The Episcopal Church has not 
yet defined Christian unity, unless it be in- 
cluded in Episcopacy. 


A prominent citizen of Boston disappeared 
last week and daily since new discoveries 
have been made of his having borrowed 
money from personal friends on verbal 
promises to pay. Many of these friends are 
women, some of them relatives, who have 
trusted to his reputation as a business map 
and have not insisted on legal forms. In 
several instances he has taken their money 
and pretended to purchase bonds, real es- 
tate and other property, but has given them 
nothing to show for it, and they have been 
content to take his assurances that he is 
keeping their securities in his safe. These 
securities cannot be found, and now that 
he has gone, and his property seems to 
have been mortgaged almost to its full 
value, some lawyers say that he cannot be 
prosecuted as a criminal since he has kept 


within the forms of law. Such a man does 
great damage to society in that he weakens 
the confidence which is the greatest element 
of value in business. But we regret to be 
compelled to say that his victims are not 
without responsibility for this damage. 
Whenever a man seeks to avoid legal obliga- 
tion on the ground of friendship or estab- 
lished reputation or pressure of business he 
gives good reason for distrusting him. No 
honest man refuses to show to the owner 
the securities he keeps for him or is reluc- 
tant to give them up when called for. Those 
who consent to have business done for them 
by men who avoid the ordinary obligations 
of business not only risk their money but 
are liable to share in responsibility for the 
evil deeds by which their money may be lost. 


————— 


A PEOULIAR PEOPLE. 


Elsewhere we give a description of the 
organization known as the Christian Alli- 
ance, and together with it a statement of 
its peculiar beliefs. It behooves the Chris- 
tian public to know something of this sin- 
gular phenomenon of modern religious life. 
It would be wrong to condemn it whole- 
sale. With one of its cardinal principles, 
the longing for a deeper life in Jesus, 
every true Christian must be in hearty ac- 
cord; the leaders of the Alliance claim 
that it comes to meet just this longing. 
Whether their method of meeting it can 
stand the tests of a sound Christian psy- 
chology and can bring about wholesome 
Christian experience is the question in our 
minds. We have no desire to minimize 
what the Lord Jesus Christ does for those 
who trust and obey Him, but we have not 
so studied the Scriptures and have not so 
learned Christ that we can look upon right- 
eousness as a simple gift of God involving 
no personal, constant struggle, and we can- 
not look upon Christianity as something 
that has come in to cramp or even to par- 
alyze man’s natural faculties and natural 
human desires. Rather it comes to enlarge, 
sweeten and purify the whole range of his 
thinking, feeling and living. The spiritual 
pride. so apparent in most of these people, 
the constant intimation that the rest of 
the Christian world is living on a lower 
plane than themselves, are baneful features. 
This makes them disinclined to do much in 
their own churches except to criticise their 
brethren and sisters, the pastor not ex- 
cepted. Furthermore, they live in the 
region of their emotions; consequently the 
virility is largely taken out of Christianity 
as they set it forth. Such a religion makes 
little appeal to the masculine mind. 

This is not the place to attempt to take 
issue with the Christian Alliance in its view 
respecting the coming of the Lord. Neither 
do we care to go into an extended discus- 
sion of the question of faith healing. It is 
a question for experts. Medical men have 


a right to be heard. It is a question of fact. 
There is no use in disputing the cases of 
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healing which have genuine attestation, but 
the cures are almost uniformly confined to 
cases of nervous troubles, such as are par- 
alleled by the achievements of Christian sci- 
entists and other modern “ fads.’’ Indeed, 
we very much doubt whether the believers 
in faith healing can produce one case where 
a victim of a genuine cancer has been healed. 
Dr. Albert T. Schofield, a Christian physi- 
cian, in his remarkably candid and able 
book, entitled A Study of Faith Healing, 
says, ** Prolonged investigation and applica- 
tion to leaders in the movement all fail in 
establishing one single case of the cure of 
undoubted organic disease.’’ Dr. Schofield 
speaks after personal examination of reputed 
cures in Europe and America. We should 
not hesitate to cross swords, moreover, with 
the position that sickness is the result of 
sin and the assumption that God means 
now and here to deliver all His children 
from the weight and the woes of the flesh. 
We question the wisdom of asserting that 
all sin is devil-born just as we question 
the wisdom of declaring that all doubt is 
devil-born. Who is so familiar with the 
mind of the Almighty that he can declare 
with absolute certainty that in this or that 
case it is the will of God that the patient 
sufferer should now and here be relieved of 
his pain? It is a far higher faith that prays, 
‘* Thy will be done,”’ without assuming that 
it knows just what that holy will ordains. 
This whole matter has recently come home 
to some of us in an experience of one inti- 
mately connected with our lives. A young 
man in bueyant health was stricken down 
with a cancer. An operation resulted un- 
successfully and left him in a condition in 
which human instrumentalities couid only 
alleviate his pain, and, perhaps, postpone 
fora little the certain end. Yet hope did not 
die in his heart; he waited for any turn that 
might bring deliverance. His case came to 
the attention of members of the Christian 
Alliance, and they sought the opportunity 
of setting before him the possibility and the 
likelihood of an interposition of God in his 
behalf through their prayers and the laying 
on of hands and the anointing with oil. 
The patient, at first skeptical, was led on 
step by step through literature furnished 
him, through prayers offered in his pres- 
ence, and, as he thought, through his own 
study of the Bible under the guidance 
of his new friends, to a point where he be- 
lieved that God would heal him in answer 
to the united prayers of himself and his 
friends. The ordinary ceremonial was pro- 
ceeded with, and for days and weeks. the 
patient, keyed up to a high pitch of expecta- 
tion and faith, awaited signs of recovery. He 
had abandoned, as the methods dictate, all 
use of medicines, even the lightest powders 
that would have afforded him needed rest at 
night, and still his fearful disease gained 
headway, and yet his faith held on heroic- 
ally; but there came a time when human 
endurance, fortified by divine succor, could 
hold out no longer against the evident rapid 
progress of the disease. As certain as he 
was before that God was going to heal him, 
he became now as sure that he was to die. 
Then ensued a fearful struggle—the over- 
strained faith, temporarily eclipsed by this 
bitter disappointment, had in it, however, 
sufficient elements of strength wrought into 
it by a godly ancestry and by many years of 
faithful Christian.service at last to rally, 


and he came out into the sunshine again. 
No longer, however, did he insist in his 
prayers that he should be healed of his 
infirmity. Surer was he that it was the will 
of God that he should suffer his appointed 
time and go to his reward; and so, calmly 
and still heroically, he awaited his time and 
was made perfect through suffering. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that he and 
his friends, who now mourn his loss, with all 
due charity toward the persons who seem to 
have been the instruments in putting bis 
faith to this unnecessary and terrible strain, 
should have come to feel that there was not 
merely a mistake of judgment but a mis- 
representation of the Christian religion, 
which, in the case of a weaker man, would 
have resulted in a total shipwreck of a Chris- 
tian’s faith and trust. Here is the crucial and 
dangerous defect of the system. We could 
cite cases where faith has been wrecked. 
When the devotees of divine healing go so 
far as to declare a remedy for incurable dis- 
eases, they pass, in our judgment, far be- 
yond the confines of a rational and Biblical 
Christianity; they part company with the 
great body of evangelical believers, and they 
come perilously near to bringing the Chris- 
tian name under reproach and to putting the 
Christian cause in jeopardy. 

a 


A ORUSHING BURDEN. 


The firm resistance of the representatives 
of the German nation to the persistent ef- 
forts of Kaiser William to increase the army 
is not strange when we remember the enor- 
mous burden already laid on the empire. 
During the last thirty years the military 
forces of Germany have been increased from 
1,300,000 to 5,000,000, so that now she has 
the largest army in Europe, while her an- 
nual expenditures for military purposes have 
grown from $40,000,000 to over $100,000,000. 

The increase of the German army means 
a corresponding increase for other European 
nations in order that they may maintain 
their relative strength. In thirty years the 
armies of France have increased from 1,350,- 
000 to 4,350,000; Russia from 1,100,000 to 
4,000,000; Austria from 750,000 to nearly 
2,000,000; Italy from less than 600,000 to 
more than 2,200,000; Turkey from 320,000 
to 1,150,000; Belgium from 95,000 to 258,- 
000; Roumania from 33,000 to 280,000. 
These are the figures given by the Boston 
Advertiser. Some idea of the proportion of 
soldiers in Europe may be gained by remem- 
bering that the United States, with its popu- 
lation of 64,000,000, has less than 25,000 sol- 
diers, while Germany, with a population of 
50,000,000, has 5,000,000 soldiers, 

The armies of Europe during ten years of 
peace have increased 100 per cent. They 
now number more than 22,000,000 of men, 
the most of whom are supported in idlepess 
and largely by the taxation of the Working 
classes. The annual outlay of Europe for 
standing armies in time of peace approaches 
$1,000,000,000. Everywhere the traveler in 
Europe meets the soldier in uniform. He 
is in the city street, on the country highway 
and in the remotest hamlet. He must be 
fed by the toilers while he is idle. Every 


year more money is called for and resistance 
to the increasing taxes is met by hints of 
danger that war may suddenly break out. It 
is well known that these rumors of war have 
been started for the sake of securing the 
needed appropriations, 


Under these burdens the debts of the na- 
tions of Europe have grown till some of 
them are on the verge of bankruptcy. An- 
nual deficiencies have called forth new de- 
vices for getting money from the people, 
and ministries and legislatures have been 
dissolved only to force on their successors 
the same problem. It is not in the nature 
of things that these conditions should long 
continue. Wars in the past have often been 
carried on to satisfy the ambitions of kings 
and military leaders, but the people have 
gained in intelligence and have demanded a 
voice in government which is rapidly mak- 
ing such warsimpossible. Internal conflicts 
are now more imminent than those between 
nations—conflicts between the ruling and 
the working classes. The latter are coming 
to believe that the enormous taxation im- 
posed on them for the support of sucha 
multitude of idle men in the period of their 
greatest strength is an unjust, wonecessary 
and intolerable burden, and the time must 
soon come when they will cast it off. 
Whether that will be done by peaceful meth- 
ods or by revolution remains to be seen, 
But these last years of the century are cer- 
tain to develop wonderful changes in the 
political conditions of the nations of Europe. 


Oe 


THE LAVISHNESS OF GOD'S BOUNTY. 


Just at present, as the fruit trees are full 
of blossoms, this subject often recurs to 
mind. There are thousands of the blos- 
soms which minister to the sense of beauty 
and which send out a delicious fragrance, 
but which never develop into fruit. God 
allows trees to bear blossoms far more 
abundantly than they are needed for the 
great object for which trees exist. Of 
course there are minor purposes which in 
their degree are worth being considered and 
fulfilled in the divine plans. The gratifica- 
tion of the human senses of sight and smell, 
the beautifying of the world and the value 
of blossoms as food for bees and other crea- 
tures might be mentioned. 

But beyond all these there is a reason for 
the wealth of beauty with which. God adoms 
the world in spring in the fact that He loves 
to be lavish. He creates beauty where no 
eye but His can behold it. For instance, 
the gorgeous sunsets which occur in mid- 
ocean, examples of which are witnessed 
often enough to show that they must occur 
frequently when no human eye is present 
to witness. He creates beauty with a pro- 
fusion and a richness which sometimes al- 
most surpasses belief, as in a violet-studded 
meadow. Our heavenly Father loves to do 
things in a grand, free, royally lavish and 
magnificent manner. 

Is not there a lesson here for the soul? 
Does God care more to please our bodily 
senses than to benefit our hearts? If He 
almost overwhelms us with beauty in the 
natural world, must’He not be even more 
ready and lavish with His spiritual gifts? 
Is He not, in point of fact? Try once so 
berly and in minute detail to form some 
adequate conception of the blessings which 
you have received from your heavenly 
Father during your life thus far and you 
will be amazed at their number, variety, 
importance and preciousness. The effort 
to realize them to yourself will render Him 
dearer to your heart, and will cause self- 
sacrifice for His sake to seem a privilege. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The rapid transit commission of New 
York City, after two and a half years of 
wrangling, has disintegrated, owing to fric- 
tion, and the city seems no nearer the se- 
lution of the problem than it was years 
ago. The rapid transit bill passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, which has 
just adjourned, differs somewhat from the 
original measure, The sections pledging 
State aid and permitting street widen- 
ing and prohibiting consequential damages 
were stricken out. Not aninch of Boston 
Common can be taken, and the act will not 
be operative until it is approved by a ma- 
jority vote of Boston’s citizens. Another 
act passed, which will help in relieving the 
congestion of traffic in the streets of Boston, 
if it is approved by the city council, is that 
for a subway under Tremont Street from a 
point south of Boylston Street to Scollay 
Square, or thereabout. The so-called Lyford- 
Malone bill, to revoke the charter of the 
Bay State gas company unless it cancels a 
certain note for $4,500,000 before Dec. 1 
next, was finally enacted on the last night of 
the session. This is a righteous measure 
and will annul the evasion of the law prac- 
ticed by the gas company. It was defeated 
once, but second thought and fear of the 
political consequences if defeated led to a 
reconsideration and enactment. The bills 
to prevent watering of stock by semi-public 
corporations were all defeated in the Senate 
by close votes. But both branches agreed 
upon the appointment of a committee which 
during the recess will consider the question 
of a revision of the corporation laws of the 
State, except municipal, and it is the ex- 
pectation of the committee to give attention 
to these matters whieh were passed by the 
House but were defeated in the Senate. 
The Senate, in defeating these bills, was 
under the influence of corporations while 
the House was singularly free from such 
unworthy consideration. It is a pleasure to 
be able to say this in view of the frequent 
necessity of passing adverse criticism, and 
especially in view of the character of the 
two houses immediately preceding. Nota 
hint has been heard of a salary grab, nor 
did the session end with that unsteadiness 
in dissolution which sometimes demoralizes 
a House two or three days before the final 
break-up. The House having earned its 
good reputation the question for the people 
to settle is whether they will be wise enough 
to return these men for another term or be 
sure to send others equally good. 


There is too much trial by newspaper in 
this country, and we do not intend to prove 
guilty of the offense. There is also often 
undue emphasis placed upon the relative 
importance which a trial for murder has in 
the life of society—altogether too much 
space is given to personal gossip about the 
persons involved and to verbatim reports of 
testimony taken. Now and then a case 
occurs, however, in which profound interest 
centers—interest that is not limited to the 
vicinage but is almost world-wide and justi- 
fies a certain degree of prominence. Such 


acase is now being tried in New Bedford, 
and thus far the procedure has been most 
creditable to the counsel and the judges 
engaged, presenting in its celerity of move- 
ment, the lack of asperity between counsel . 
and the ignoring of technicalities, a pleas- 





ing contrast to the trials recently held in 
neighboring States, facts which the ablest 
correspondents of New York journals as- 
signed to duty at the trial have not failed to 
comment upon. The case, by reason of the 
atrocity of the crime committed, the sex of 
the alleged criminal, the exclusive reliance 
upon circumstantial evidence, the eminence 
of counsel and the dramatic incidents of the 
trial, promises to be one of lasting celebrity. 
Congregationalists have peculiar interest in 
it because the defendant is a member of one 
of our churches in Fall River, and through- 
out the terrible ordeal she has had the sym- 
pathy of our clergymen in that town. 


The appointment of one who is nomi- 
nally a Tammany man, but who always has 
been an opponent of Senators Hill and Mur- 
phy, as postmaster of the city of New York 
is regarded as a shrewd move by President 
Cleveland, calculated to please least those 
who hoped for a promotion in the line of 
civil service reform, but at the same time 
not furnishing the spoilsman with much 
reason to rejoice. The statement by the 
President that Congress will be summoned 
to meet in extra session in September, ex- 
pressly to legislate upon the monetary prob- 
lem, has suggested to the editor of the New 
York World a telegraphic poll of the mem- 
bers of Congress, and it must be confessed 
that the result does not make the outlook 
for the repeal of the Sherman law very 
cheering. The Republicans of Ohio have 
renominated Mr. McKinley as governor and 
adopted a platform which is as stiff in its 
support of the McKinley tariff and as un- 
qualified in its advocacy of generous pension 
legislation as if the result of the last presi- 
dential and congressional elections had not 
been disastrous to the party or any word 
been said about reform in the administra- 
tion of the Pension Bureau or scrutiny of 
the lists of pensioners. Governor McKinley 
has made a creditable record as governor 
and doubtless will be re-elected. ; 


Chief-Justice Fuller of the United States 
Supreme Court is responsible for the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair last Sunday. The 
case of the Government against the fair had 
been tried by the United States Circuit 
Court, three judges sitting. The court de- 
cided, June 8, that the managers of the fair 
were bound by their contract with the Gov- 
ernment to close it on Sunday and issued an 
injunction to that effect. They allowed an 
appeal, but a supersedeas which would have 
permitted the fair to open pending the ap- 
peal they refused to grant. It had been ex- 
pected that Chief-Justice Fuller would sit as 
one of the judges with the court, but it was 
announced that on account of sickness in 
his family he did not do so. Yet later he 
took the résponsibility of granting a stay of 
proceedings, thus practically reversing for 
the time at least the decision of the court 
with which he had declined to sit, which 
had heard the argument in the case and 
had passed judgment. His action may be 
correct in law, but if it is law is not adequate 
protection for right. This act of the chief 
justice certainly does not increase respect 
for law nor will it add avything to the luster 
of the high office which he holds. With 
such aid as he has rendered to the men who 
have defiantly broken their contract with 
the United States Government, it is quite 


possible that the fair may be kept open on 
Sundays during the entire season, in spite 
of contracts or public remonstrance or de- 
cisions of courts. The attendance on Sun- 
day again was disappointing to the mana- 
gers. Indeed, it seems as if the working 
people of Chicago and vicinity, for whom it 
is claimed it is necessary that the fair 
should be open, have a more conservative 
and traditional regard for the Lord’s Day 
than the managers. Official figures from 
Secretary Dickinson of the national com- 
mission show that 25,825,086 people peti- 
tioned for Sunday closing and only 85,507 
for Sunday opening. Analysis shows that 
of petitions for closing Pennsylvania and 
Michigan sent the most, Maine and Con- 
necticut are not credited with any and 
Massachusetts only sent 9,626 names, which 
number is not very impressive when com- 
dared with Ohio’s 4,000,000. 


To parsimony and criminal negligence 
must be attributed the great shame which 
rests upon the Government of this republic 
as the result of the awful catastrophe of 
June 9 in Washington, whereby twenty-three 
clerks employed in the War Department 
were killed and sixty-seven injured. As 
long ago as 1881 the structure formerly 
known as Ford’s Theater, where Wilkes 
Booth assassinated Lincoln, was declared 
unsafe. Frequently since then the attention 
of Congress has been called to the building 
and the danger to life and records which 
the negligence of ordinary precautions chal- 
lenged. At one time the receptacle of the 
books and collections of the Medical Museum, 
the building of late has been used by the 
pension record division of the War Depart- 
ment, employing 400 clerks, many of whom, 
realizing the peril they were in, had, by 
taking accident insurance policies and study- 
ing the exits from the building, prepared 
for the worst when it came. Early last 
week, despite the well-known condition ef the 
building, contractors employed to place an 
electric light plant within it were permitted 
to excavate below and about the foundation 
walls. Asa result early Friday morning, just 
after the clerks had taken their places at their 
desks, the front portion collapsed, and floor 
after flour, with their loads of human beings, 
furniture and records were deposited in the 
cellar and street. Not since the day when 
Lincoln was assassinated has the capital 
city been so intensely stirred with sorrow 
and indignation. Mass meetings of the 
citizens have denounced the parsimony of 
Congress and the indifference of War De- 
partment officials. Funds for the relief of 
the widows and orphans have been pouring 
in, and the hearts of the people have proved 
generous intime of need. Secretary of War 
Lamont has appointed a military commis- 
sion of inquiry, with instructions to probe 
the matter to the bottom. No white-wash- 
ing report will be accepted by the people— 
that is certain. What adds horror to the 
case is the undisputed fact that other build- 
ings occupied by department clerks and 
leased by the Government are in a condition 
that invites a repetition of this disaster at 
any moment. 


Two conventions held in the Northwest 
last week ought not to be overlooked. One, 
in St. Paul, Minn., consisting of bankers, 
merchants and shippers from the United 
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States and Canada, had for its object the 
creation of sentiment in favor of reciprocity 
in trade between the two countries, the im- 
provement of present waterways and the 
construction of others. This was the sec- 
ond annual convention called for this pur- 
pose. Prominent men attended and spoke, 
and the subject is one that has special perti- 
nence and popular support in the Northwest 
and New England. The other convention 
assembled in Chicago, at the call of Gov- 
erner Nelson of Minnesota, and had for its 
object a comparison of views relative to 
anti-trust legislation and the formulation 
of a platform upon which all who are 
disposed to fight the great monopolies can 
stand. The call was issued as a direct 
result of the revelations which Minnesota 
had last winter of the grip which the 
coal combine has upon the people of that 
State and the Northwest. Unfortunately, 
the delegates to the Chicago convention 
were not able to agree upon a platform, 
Governor Nelson and Editor Rosewater of 
the Omaha Bee leading a conservative wing 
and Ignatius Donnelly and Gen. J. B. Weaver 
a radical faction that bolted the convention. 
Even the conservatives indorsed free silver 
coinage but they refused to favor national 
ownership of the Pennsylvania coal fields, 
and confiscation of the property of trusts, for 
which ideas Ignatius Donnelly vainly con- 
tended. The decision of the majority of 
the delegates to fight monopolies by strictly 
constitutional methods is a welcome sign. 
It will win support to the permanent organi- 
zation which was formed, 


It is a notable event in the life of any 
people when one who is generally conceded 
to be the finest exponent of any great art 
passes away from the stage of action and 
life. Hence the significance of the death 
of Edwin Booth, a brief sketch of whose 
career we give elsewhere. By his decease 
the loss seems to be unusually severe, for it is 
confessed by men of his own profession that 
he has no, or very few, imitators at a time in 
the history of the drama in this country 
when intellect and character are most 
needed. Mr. Booth himself seemed to real- 
ize this fact, and it did not add joy to a life 
which more than most men’s suffered the 
extremes of sorrow and delight. -In a letter, 
written in 1884, to a friend who thought of 
leaving the profession of medicine for that 
of acting Mr. Booth wrote these words, 
which, in view of his position and success, 
are most remarkable, 

Had nature fitted me for any other calling 
I should never have chosen the stage; were I 
able to employ my thoughts and labor in any 
other field I would gladly turn my back on 
the theater forever. An art whose professors 
and followers should be of the very highest 
culture is the mere makeshift of every specu- 
lator and boor that can hire a theater or get 
hold of some sensational rubbish to gull the 
public. I am not very much in love with my 
calling as it now is (and, I fear, will ever be), 
therefore you see how loath Iam to encourage 
any to adopt it. 

Realizing that an institution which is hoary 
with the traditions of centuries, and has 
appealed to and satisfied a craving in hu- 
man nature for so long, is not likely to pass 
away so long as men are human, it is of 
vital importance to the welfare of society 
that the dramatic profession should not 
cease to have intellectual and trusted men 
and women as its exponents, and that these 
should set forth plays which are something 


more than the meretricious translations of 
unclean French comedies or vulgar repre- 
sentations of equally vulgar phases of Amer- 
ican life. Mr. Booth living helped to ele- 
vate the ideals of his profession. Though 
dead may he yet speak. 


The new Hawaiian minister, Mr. Lorrin 
A. Thurston, has been presented to Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Neither of the formal 
speeches on this occasion give any indica- 
tion of a change in the hitherto friendly 
relations between Hawaii and the United 
States, but the latest reports from Honolulu 
cannot be said to be as reassuring. The 
royalist party has been found guilty of con- 
spiring against the provisional government 
and planning to destroy the government 
buildings with dynamite. Naturally this 
has compelled the government to be more 
stringent. An attempt of Claus Spreckels 
to embarrass the government by demanding 
from the not too plentifully endowed treas- 
ury the payment of a large indebtedness due 
him gave the merchants of Honolulu an 
opportunity to show their patriotism by 
speedily subscribing the whole sum, thus, 
at one stroke, satisfying the shrewd rapacity 
of Mr. Spreckels and relieving the treasury 
of a grievous burden. From the conflicting 
rumors about Mr. Blount’s purposes and 
those of the authorities at Washington, it is 
difficult to discern the truth. This much 
seems to be certain, that the provisional 
government has had some reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the treatment it has received; 
that it wants annexation or nothing; and 
that if that is not granted by this adminis- 
tration or the next Republican one Great 
Britain may be asked to furnish its legal as 
well as moral support to a people intent 
upon having the principles of Christian civ- 
ilization permanently inwrought into the 
governmental fabric of the islands, Samoa 
seems to be about entering upon another 
season of internecine warfare. The Berlin 
conference of 1889, in which Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States attempted 
to settle the form of government of this 
neutral territory, has not borne the ripe 
fruit of tranquility which it was hoped it 
had. 


So much misinformation as to China’s 
attitude toward us, now that the Geary law 
has been declared constitutional, has been 
sent out that possibly it is well that a pri- 
vate ietter from Tsui Kno Yien, the Chinese 
minister in Washington, has been published, 
showing that China understands that the 
law does not represent the real opinion of 
the people; that it has protested strongly 
against the act and ordered its representa- 
tive to adopt a firm attitude; and that it 
recognizes that the administration ‘“‘is not 
pushing matters to extremes, but still has 
regard for the maintenance of mutual friend- 
ship, and is endeavoring to observe the 
treaty stipulations of the two nations.” 
The text of the new treaty with Russia, 
which becomes operative on the 24th, has 
been given to the public and formally an- 
nounced by President Cleveland. Much of 
the condemnation which this treaty has re- 
ceived might have been avoided but for the 
unnecessary and conventional secrecy which 
pertains to such diplomatic negotiations. 
It may not be satisfactory to former sub- 
jects of the czar now in this country; it 
may make it more difficult for Russians of 





a certain type to find shelter here; but as 
we read the treaty, on its face, it does not 
make this Government the tool of the 
ezar in his efforts to punish political of- 
fenders, as has been asserted. No Rus- 
sian can be surrendered unless the evidence 
would justify his or her apprehension and 
commitment for trial if the crime or offense 
had been committed in this country. More- 
over, if it is held that the evidence justifies 
a trial, it may be held in this country, 
Very properly the attempt to or the accom- 
plishment of murder, of assassination, or 
poisoning of the czar or the president is 
not considered a political offense, hence is 
extraditable. 





IN BRIEF. 
Except from the Unitarian meetings there 
was hardly an echo this year of that once 
famous season in Boston—Anniversary Week. 





The Home Missionary is very attractive read- 
ing nowadays. The June number has some 
capital illustrations. It is plain that Dr, 
Clapp was born to be an editor. 





Is it not a trifle extravagant for as steady a 
religious newspaper as the Examiner to affirm 
that “the Bible, as we now have it, swarms 
with errors, as every competent scholar ad- 
mits ’”’? 


The editor of the London Spectator must 
have been reading Lawrence Gronlund or the 
New Nation. He aftirms that the United 
States is ‘more torn by social hatreds than 
any country in the world.” 





By way of contrast to the church recently 
noted in this column which pays its pastor 
$3,500 and gives to missions $152 is a country 
church which last year gave its pastor $700 
and to missions $500, and the pastor was 
proud of it. 





“There has been scholarship enough any 
time these one hundred years to have over- 
turned all the creeds if the people had been 
ready.’ So says the Christian Register. As- 
suming that the people are ready now will our 
contemporary name the men of the present 
day who are capable of beginning this task? 





The nuisance of asking people to form links 
in a friendship chain, and to send copies of 
begging letters asking for small sums of money 
“to help a worthy cause”’ “In His Name,” is 
being revived. If the cause be worthy the ap- 
peal should be made directly to those on whom 
there is some reasonable claim to helpit. But 
the proper place for such letters is the waste- 
basket. 


We continue to receive copies of a spurious 
encyclical, purporting to have been issued by 
the Pope and calling on Catholics to exter- 
minate all heretics in the United States when 
the Catholic Congress shall convene at Chi- 
cago next September. It does not seem possi- 
ble that any intelligent persons can believe 
that such a stupid forgery was issued by the 
Pope of Rome. 


The American Board received for May in 
donations $31,628.75 and in legacies $17,609.68. 
This is a loss in donations, as compared with 
May, 1892, of $8,162.33 and a gain in legacies 
of $3,690.22. The total receipts for the last 
nine months are $462,199.17 as against $511,- 
697.99 for the corresponding period last year. 
The loss is wholly in legacies, though in each 
of the last three months there has been a fall- 
ing off in donations. 


Rey. R. F. Horton of London, since his re 
turn from this country, has had many pleasant 
things to say of his brief experience here. 
But he recoils from the gambling and drinking 
which disgrace the ocean steamships, and all 
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decent Americans will agree with him that 
since persons openly indulging in such vices 
would be arrested if on land they ought not 
to be allowed to go free when on the ocean. 
It is quite time to reform the morals of travel 
on shipboard. 





A correspondent in a kindly epistle, express- 
ing regret that we do not wholly accept the 
Westminster Confession, writes: ‘‘ When you 
reach heaven I think you will radically change 
some present views.” We think it quite 
probable. ‘ Now we see in a mirror, darkly.” 
Fuller knowledge will no doubt be given us 
and will be welcomed. But we should be 
more impressed with our friend’s judgment 
of us if he were not so sure that whex he gets 
to heaven his views will not change. 





The society with the long name—S. P.C. A. 
—proves its value agaih by getting in the way 
of that 809 mile race from Nebraska to the 
Fair. The cowboys who proposed to ride 
horses to death ought to know better, but just 
because they don’t, and because the animals 
who do can’t help themselves, a society is 
necessary to protect them. May it succeed 
in this instance! American cowboys have a 
reputation to sustain, and itis in their interest 
also that the society steps in to prevent this 
barbarous cruelty. 





The president of one of the recently col- 
lapsed manufactories was interviewed by a 
reporter immediately after the notes had gone 
to protest. His answer to inquiries is an in- 
structive commentary upon the carelessness 
with which business men lend their names as 
officers or directors to enterprises over which 
they exercise no real control. He said that he 
was only nominally the president, as the com- 
pany was run by Doe and Roe. He had not 
attended more than one of its meetings in a 
year, and knew little about its affairs. He 
had heard that the company’s discounts had 
been cut off at the bank and that it was con- 
sequently embarrassed. He knew nothing 
personally about the protested paper. Surely 
responsibility in offices of trust means some- 
thing more than this. 





The students of Boston University, living at 
the settlement in Boston’s West End, have 
found that the knowledge of church history 
gained in college and theological seminary 
has helped them in dealing with Catholics; 
that, as Professor Mitchell says in Zion’s Her- 
ald, “* others have found that the quickest way 
to interest a Jew is to show him that you can 
read Hebrew. Not long ago a brother, who 
had striven in vain to make a poor, forlorn 
Greek understand English, finally reached his 
mind and heart through the fourteenth of 
John in the original.” In all probability the 
men at the Andover House, whose work for 
the past year is reported on page 950, could 
tell similar tales of the advantage which, in 
their peculiar pioneer work, they have derived 
from a thorough education. 





The president and professors of Rutgers Col- 
lege ventured to protest against the iniquitous 
legislation of the last Legislature of New Jer- 
sey, which sanctioned race track gambling. 
Now the State officials, controlled by the poli- 
ticians who were scathingly rebuked by the 
outraged public, are withholding the money 
due the college for State scholarships in the 
scientific school, as a punishment to the in- 
structors who had the temerity to stand by 
morality. The people of the State of Mon- 
mouth and Trenton cannot quietly endure such 
tyranny and be worthy sons of gallant sires. 
The truth of the matter is, that with the friends 
of saloons destroying with dynamite the homes 
of preachers, editors and citizens who oppose 
them—as has happened at Muscatine, Io., and 
Cattlesburg, Ky., recently—and politicians at- 
tempting to punish educators for using their 
great influence in opposing evil, the boasted 





right to freedom of speech in this country needs 
fearless defense by the temperate, unbribable, 
courageous public. 





At a revival meeting the evangelist re- 
quested every man who had paid his debts to 
stand up. Theyrosein amass. Then hesaid, 
‘* Sit down, and every manin this meeting who 
has not paid his debts stand up.’”’ One indi- 
vidual raised his arm aloft. ‘‘ My good man,” 
said the evangelist, ‘‘ have you not paid your 
debts?” ‘No,’ said he, ‘‘I have not paid 
them and I cannot pay them. I am the editor 
of a religious periodical and nearly every 
member of this congregation owes me for my 
paper.” This editor should consult with the 
editor of the Sacred Heart Review, who offers 
to have masses said for the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of the subscribers of the paper. 
Possessing neither the official sanction nor self- 
interested support of clergymen, as do the 
Methodist journals, nor ability to provide 
masses, as is so shrewdly suggested by the 
editor of the Review, we have to rely upon the 
intrinsic merits of our paper to sell it, and the 
sense of duty of our patrons to induce them 


to pay their subscriptions. 
aE ER ESSE ad 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


We have had a high time with the In- 
fanta and are lonesome since she left us, 
but it is generally understood that she was 
glad to go—even to Chicago. Tammany’s 
entire resources were brought out in her 
honor and nothing was left undone for her 
entertainment—rides in Central Park and 
outside of it, in carriages, surface and cle- 
vated cars, behind electric motors, in river 
steamers and yachts, and by every other 
means of locomotion known here. Then 
there were royal breakfasts, lunches and 
dinners, reviews of our military, police and 
fire departments, inspection of our finest 
public and private buildings, rides across 
the Brooklyn Bridge, a visit to the bulls and 
bears of the stock exchange, a grand ball, a 
partaking of mass at the Cathedral, and with 
the masses at the theaters. What might 
have been her fate but for the sure reme- 
dies in which all our drug stores abound for 
‘*that tired feeling,’’ it is not easy to say. 
She won many hearts by her unaffected 
modesty, naturalness and love of children, 
scores of whom will remember through life 
her unstinted kisses and petting. 

But her most widely known and most 
memorable act was her Memorial Day visit 
with the widow of General Grant to his 
resting place, and bedecking with flowers 
the tomb of the hero whom she met and 
learned to admire on his trip around the 
world, Her spontaneous tribute was beau- 
tiful and touching. 

Not a little surprise has been felt at the 
profuse enthusiasm with which this repre- 
sentative of a by no means “ limited ”’ mon- 
archy was received and féted in this city, 
second only to Dublin in its Hibernian 
hatred of absolute sovereignty. ‘‘O, she is 
a Catholic,” say many. But thousands of 
Catholic women land here every month, and 
the city rulers make no haste to do them 
special honor. Others, who have read with 
open eyes Mr. Patrick Collins’s exuberant 
tributes to the virtues of the Queen of 
Britain and Empress of India, tell of our 
rulers’ vows that they were not to be out- 
done in deference to royalty by any Irish- 
man of little rural Boston. But that hardly 
accounts for the rare ovation. Can it be 
that, after all, there is a little something of 


insincerity in the loud-mouthed mockings 
at royalty that form the staple of the oratory 
with which the gatherings of our despotic 
ward democracy abound? 

Even New York’s never ceasing rush of 
business and constant change of sensations, 
rarely allowing the most exciting event to 
be the theme of more than one or two days’ 
talk, have not yet driven ‘‘the Briggs con- 
troversy’’ from our people’s thoughts and 
speech. It is still the uppermost topic, not 
only among Christians but among reading 
and thinking men and women outside of the 
churches. In outside circles there is, of 
course, a general expression of dissatisfac- 
tion with the result reached, as the profess- 
or’s friends claim, by partiality and injustice, 
the record and remembrance of which, they 
say, will seriously react upon the denomina- 
tion and the cause of religion, while it will 
excite a growing sympathy for the professor 
as a victim of persecution. It is widely 
claimed that the trial has not changed the 
theological position of one man. Yet in the 
community, as in the ecclesiastical courts, 
many who differ utterly from Dr. Briggs’s 
theology stand by him in defense of his right 
to freedom of research and utterance, giving 
little weight to the distinction, strongly 
pressed by the doctor’s opposers, between 
the rights of a private Christian and those 
of the covenanted teacher of a definite theo- 
logical system. Those who live long enough 
will have an interesting time in comparing 
the outcome of this new development with 
that of the Unitarian movement in New 
England a generation ago. 

Mons. A. H. De Rougement, bearing en- 
tirely satisfactory credentials from Paris, 
where he is engaged in Protestant evangel- 
istic work, seeks moral and pecuniary aid 
in the establishment of a greatly needed 
daily religious family newspaper for the 
Protestant families of that city. He laid 
the purposes and plans of the originators 
of the project before an invited company of 
gentlemen in the Bible House last Monday, 
and will doubtless convene other friends 
elsewhere. The proposal is to buy for $20,- 
000 an already existing newspaper, convert 
it and adapt it to the desired use. This the 
Protestants of Paris engage to secure if 
their brethren on this side of the Atlantic 
will invest $30,000 in the corporation to be 
formed, so as to provide for the publication 
for three years at least. He was encouraged 
to believe that the American quota would 
be furnished if the French friends should 
first make sure of theirs. 

The Bible House colony has this week 
had another visitor of most unusual inter- 
est in the person of Rev. Francis Penzotti, 
for some years the Bible Society’s agent in 
Peru and elsewhere on the Pacific coast of 
South America. Readers of the society’s 
Record and of the religious papers will 
remember the warm personal interest in 
Mr. Penzotti, deepening into intense indig- 
nation at the Peruvian authorities, caused 
by the publication of the story of Mr. Pen- 
zotti’s long imprisonment, for more than 
eight months, in the foul dungeons of Caliao 
for the crime of circulating copies of the 
Holy Scriptures and privately ministering 
by prayer and religious teaching to such 
as would hear. 

Through an interpreter Mr. Penzotti ad- 
dressed the managers of the Bible Society 
at their monthly meeting, last week, con- 
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cerning the need, the difficulties and the 
promise of Bible distribution in Peru, Bo- 
livia and Ecuador, the field of his latest 
work. He told one most striking fact, that, 
despite the difficulties on every hand, he and 
his associate, Mr. Norwood, had actually 
sold (not given away) in Central America 
about 14,000 copies of the Bible since last 
September. No wonder that the society 
proposes to send him back to the same field 
and work—a mission which this brave, yet 
humble and devout, man covets beyond any 
other. 

With sincere regret our brethren here have 
said goog-by to Rev. R. G. Woodbridge, for 
six years pastor of the Morrisania church, 
now within our city limits. Mr. Woodbridge 
came from Iowa City, Io., to this little, dis- 
heartened, suburban church in 1887, bring- 
ing with him plenty of ingenuity, pluck, 
perseverance and piety. He has steadily 
raised the spirits of the people, has added 
to their numbers, though heavily drawn 
upon by removals, has secured the erection 
of a new church building in a very desirable 
location and leaves them in a condition of 
fine promise. The church in Middleboro, 
Mass., is to be congratulated on his accept- 
ance of theircall. It will pay to work beart- 
ily with him for he will do his full share. 

A very marked unanimity of sentiment is 
observed among all who were at the annual 
meeting of the A. H. M.S. Those directly 
engaged in the work and those who attended 
as hearers alike agree that while most of the 
gatherings have been fuller in numbers none 
have surpassed this in interesting and effect- 
ive addresses and none have equaled it in 
spiritual fervor, culminating in the meeting 
on Thursday evening. The very words of 
the Congregationalist, characterizing this 
feature of the meeting, have been uncon- 
sciously used by more than one delighted 
and profited attendant passing through the 
Bible House on the way home. It is clear 
that good people are not tiring of the home 
missionary work or of this yearly summing 
up of results. May they never tire of pray- 
ing and giving to sustain and enlarge an 
enterprise so grand and inspiring. 

HUNTINGTON. 
FROM CHICAGO. 

The World’s Temperance Congress, dur- 
ing its three days’ sessions at the Art Insti- 
tute, has enjoyed the smiles of heaven upon 
its labors so far as the weather could show 
that God takes this cause under [lis care. 
But what shall one say of the meager at- 
tendance? To the student of social prob- 
lems and reforms the apathy and neglect 
toward the drink curse and tbe efforts to 
abolish or check it, as indicated by the ab- 
sence of the Chicago public from these con- 
ferences, is the most astounding factor in 
the whole problem of alcoholism versus so- 
ciety. When it is asserted that ‘the pub- 
lic’? was not present, the charge includes 
the body of Protestant ministers, theologi- 
cal professors, students of sociology, editors 
of religious papers, school teachers and 
church members of the city. At one of the 
evening meetings, at which eminent speak- 
ers like Dr. Cuyler and Mary A. Livermore 
were announced to present some vital phase 
of temperance work, the audience did not 
fill the lower floor of Washington Hall and 
at no time have the galleries been used. A 
small sprinkling of city and country pastors 
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put in an appearance from time to time. It 
is true that the speakers and their speeches 
(of a uniformly high order) were warmly 
received by the people who had “the hear- 
ing ears to hear.’’ Still the inexplicable 
and inexcusable fact is that what should 
have been an enthusiastic moral demonstra- 
tien, an exhibition of the interest Christians 
and intelligent men and women are sup- 
posed to have in the temperance movement, 
dwindled to a paltry attendance of 500, never 
exceeding, I should say, 1,000 persons at 
the most popular meeting. This is in pain- 
ful contrast with the throngs surging 
through all the halls and corridors during 
the first week of the congress, when ‘‘ dress 
reform” and ‘* women’s clubs’’ and similar 
matters were under discussion. 

The congress in itself has been remark- 
able for the personnel of the foreign and 
American delegates in attendance and for 
the excellence of the papers offered. The 
prominent features of present temperance 
work, as recorded at the congress, are that in 
Great Britain the distinctively moral and 
Christian stage of the reform is most promi- 
nent. Clergymen are taking the total absti- 
nence pledge and the children are being or- 
ganized in Bands of Hope to the number of 
2,600,000 in 20,000 societies. The appeals to 
conscience and gospel rescue work along 
with the establishment of widely distributed 
coffee houses characterize the work, though 
political agitation for the legal veto act, or 
what is known by us as ‘local option,’ is 
the new factor in English temperance re- 
form. 

On the continent of Europe, as reported 
by Miss Charlotte A. Gray, a surprising 
change of mind is going on relative to the 
use of wines and beer. The terrible effects 
of drink on the people are becoming too pat- 
ent and convincing to be longer ignored or 
unexposed by leading scientists and physi- 
cians. It is the pioneer and missionary 
work of scientific investigation along with a 
few apostles of total abstinence, which make 
the reports from Switzerland, Germany and 
Sweden of such vita) interest here. Possi- 
bly our country will receive a revival of tem- 
perance sentiment and sound hygienic doc- 
trine when the refluent wave of this work 
reaches American shores, as it must when 
future currents of emigrants taught in these 
temperance truths arrive. 

In America it is plain that the emphasis 
in temperance reform is strongly laid on 
legislation and securing political control in 
the several States and the nation. Great 
attention also is paid to physiological tem- 
perance teaching in the public schools. 
The work through church and Sunday 
school did not come into any adequate 
prominence before the congress. Here, it 
seems, is the crucial weakness in the present 
management of this reform of reforms. As 
Archbishop Ireland’s paper on Total Ab- 
stinence put it in summing up, ‘Those 
who feel that they can drink with absolute 
safety should abstain for the sake of their 
weaker brethren. We are all keepers of our 
brothers and love for them should lead us to 
set them a goud example. O, for the charity 
of a Manning, who took the pledge because 
a dock laborer needed it.’’ 

Especially worthy of mention were the 
scientific papers by Dr. N. 8S. Davis of Chi- 
cago on “ The results of scientific investi- 
gation concerning tbe effects of alcohol on 


the living human system,” and by Dr. A, 
Fovel of Switzerland entitled ‘‘ The effect of 
alcoholic intoxication upon the human brain 
and its relation to the theories of heredity 
and evolution.” Mr, Edward Bellamy’s brief 
paper recommended State management of 
the liquor traffic. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster made 
an able argument in favor of constitutional 
prohibition, first in the States as prepara- 
tory to prohibition by the federal constitu- 
tion, On the closing night Colonel Bain 
spoke words which ought to echo to the 
world’s end. 


June 8. Q. L. D. 


FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 


In 1856 a poor boy came to St. Paul in 
the employ of one of the river steamers, 
Wher the first railroad was built northward, 
under the name of the Minnesota & Pacific, 
he became arailway employé. When under 
other management the road was near failure 
he, in some way, became able to realize a 
dream of past years, and was made presi- 
dent. Since that day the road has steadily 
prospered, and has pushed its lines north 
and west until now, under the name of the 
Great Northern, it connects the Great Lakes 
and the head of navigation on the Mississippi 
with the Pacific Ocean. This boy in early 
days was known as ‘ Jim Hill,’’ and is so 
commonly referred to in St. Paul even now, 
although, next to Archbishop Ireland, he is 
the most .widely known of any of its citi- 
zens. The completion of the line to the 
Pacific has given St. Paul an opportunity to 
honor one of its favorite sons in a formal 
way. June 7 there was a mammoth street 
procession. Some idea of the brilliant char- 
acter of the pageant may be inferred from 
the fact that the street arches alone cost 
into the thousands, and are an excellent 
imitation of white marble. 

In the street parade were represented not 
simply the industries of the Twin Cities, 
but of the more enterprising towns along 
the line to the Pacific coast; and some 
places like Everett, Wn., and Kalispell, 
Mont., whose names are new to most of us, 
made the most popular appeal to the public 
eye. Among the hundreds of floats there 
were many creditable works of art, but one 
‘*touch of nature’’ interested us more than 
anything else—a group of some fifty Sioux 
Indians, with their paint and feathers, ponies 
and papooses. After them came a model 
of the first log chapel built on the site of 
the present city, and some of the oldest 
settlers followed in the stage coaches which 
prepared the way for the railway trains. 
These object lessons in Minnesota history 
and the display of the resources of the 
newer lands to the West were extremely 
interesting. 

However, when one considers the great 
expense connected with such a pageant and 
the ‘‘tinsel and gloss’? character of the 
affair, we can hardly help raising the ques- 
tion, Is it worth while? I am credibly 
informed that Mr. Hill himself was opposed 
to this kind of a demonstration, and made 
the proposition to the committee having the 
matter in charge that, if they would forego 
the pageant and devote the money which it 
would cost toward a building for the public 
library he would give a like sum for the 
same purpose. This is very like Mr. Hill, 
who is not simply a great financier but 4 
cultivated and scholarly gentleman, with a 
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considerable regard for the claims of philan- 
throphy on men of wealth. He is a’ Roman 
Catholic and a liberal supporter of Arch- 
bishop Ireland in his numerous enterprises, 
but he scatters his benefactions, especially 
in church erection, among all denomina- 
tions. 

The new catalogue of the University of 
Minnesota, issued Commencement week, is 
a volume considerably larger than its prede- 
cessor, and records substantial growth and 
educational progress under the energetic 
leadership of President Cyrus Northrop. 
The total enrollment for the year is 1,620— 
1,208 men, 412 women. A new feature of 
Commencement Day was the appearance of 
the senior class in cap and gown, and the 
week was made memorable by the institu- 
tion of the Phi Beta Kappa oration as a per- 
manent feature of Commencement season, 
with President Angell of Michigan Univer- 
sity as the first orator. The alumni were 
entertained at the annual dinner this year 
by Hon. John §. Pillsbury—who has held 
the office of regent for thirty years—and it 
was made the occasion of some review of 
Governor Pillsbury’s service to the univer- 
sity. Pillsbury Hall stands a lasting monu- 
ment to his liberality, and along with these 
gifts of money he has given a personal at- 
tention to the administration of the institu- 
tion which has been of even greater value. 
It is a fortunate thing for Minnesota that 
those men like Mr. Hill and Governor Pills- 
bury, who are leaders in the business world, 
recognize heartily the claims of philan- 
thropy. 

The May meeting of the Minnesota Con- 
gregational Club was of more than usual 
interest. It was ladies’ night, and the pa- 
pers read by women on woman’s work in 
literature, the church, the school and in the 
enlarged field opened in other directions 
were exceedingly clever and demonstrated 
that the traditions of the club against the 
participation of women in the meetings 


were not in the interest of intellectual . 


merit. The question of the division of the 
club into a St, Paul and a Minneapolis 
branch was discussed and is likely to carry 
at the next meeting. The growth of Con- 
gregationalism in both centers really de- 
mands this, as the present club is too large 
for the most effective work and there is 
much good material in either city which is 
as yet not connected with the club. 

Amid so much festivity it is not perhaps 
surprising that Professor Drummond’s lec- 
tures, which awakened so great interest in 
Boston, have attracted little notice this 
week in St. Paul. This is not a city which 
is feverishly anxious ‘‘to hear some new 
thing.” The reputation of the author of 
The Greatest Thing in the World would 
have given him a good hearing had he come 
at another time and been well advertised. 

St. Paul seems likely soon to lose one of her 
most popular clergymen through the call of 
the pastor of the Unitarian church, Rev. L. M. 
Crothers, to Cambridge, Mass. His volume 
of sermons, recently published under the 
title Many Members, One Body, has given 
him a favorable introduction in many quar- 
ters where he was little known before. If 
he goes to Cambridge, as it is altogether 
probable he will, his relation toward the 
Congregational churches and ministers will 
be somewhat like that of the lamented 
Dr, Peabody. Mr. Crothers rather quaintly 





defined his theological position as follows 
on a recent occasion: ‘* While I feel bound 
to be a Unitarian I try to be as little of a 
Unitarian as possible.” J. H, C. 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Rev. H. I. D. Ryder, an eminent Irish 
scholar, in the Catholic World describes The 
Proper Attitude of Roman Catholics Toward 
Modern Biblical Oriticism. It is a most lib- 
eral article, containing concessions that must 
startle many of the faithful, viz.: “It was the 
instinct of uncritical times to find a whole 
wherever a passage could by itself be made to 
yield a meaning; and to lose all distinction 
of emphasis in the one distinguishing empha- 
sis implied in divine authorship; but this has 
gradually yielded to the exigencies of critical 
development. At first there was the inspira- 
tion of words, then of facts and doctrines 
only and now it may be that some further 
stage may be reached. . . . Speaking generally, 
I would suggest a little more confidence in sci- 
ence, a less confidence in scientific men. Of 
science, of accurate knowledge, we cannot 
have too much; let it prevail, a very sea clip- 
ping the rock upon which we of the faith are 
standing, as closely as it may....It may 
well be, however, that, on this side or on that, 
we shall have to yield some point of extra fidem 
Catholic tradition; but it is precisely that we 
may be able to yield rationally and fruitfully, 
without letting drop anything that is precious, 
that we must carefully abstain from running 
away.” 

The Watchman reports Rev. Dr. P. 8S. Moxom 
as telling the Baptist Home Mission Society at 
its recent annual meeting in Denver that 
“there is more peril to our country today 
from the growing American greed of wealth 
and lust of pleasure, and the increasing en- 
croachment of powerful native corporations 
upon popular rights and popular well-being, 
than from any other source. Communism 
and anarchism are not primary but secondary 
symptoms. An aristocracy or an oligarchy of 
money provokes and produces a proletariat 
with nascent instincts for the bludgeon and 
the dynamite bomb. Selfishness, fortified by 
social and economic traditions and the un- 
scrupulous purchase or usurpation of political 
power, is a deadlier menace to national well- 
being than even the ignorance and the vices 
of innumerable toiling immigrants.’’ 

The Christian Register’s report of the recent 
Unitarian anniversary meetings in this city 
credits Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, son of President 
Eliot of Harvard, with saying the following 
words of rebuke: ‘‘ We have too much nega- 
tive preachingin the West. You cannot build 
churches without a definite religion. Wemust 
have a positive, uplifting, conserving gospel to 
preach. And the minister who is going to 
make any permanent success in the West is 
one who recognizes that progress is often noth- 
ing more than the reshaping or reinspiring of 
world old forces. . . . I grow very tired of the 
constant assault which so many of our Unita- 
rian representatives, East and West, see fit to 
make upon those externalities of religion upon 
which men put such a false value. We ought 
never to forget that the test of new opinions is 
just in their power to promote righteousness 
and nothing else. If our religious liberty 
makes a man more useful to his family and 
his couatry and the community, and if it helps 
him to grow in manly stature and earnestness 
and fidelity, then it is a blessing; but if it 
lowers manly tone and begets indifference 
then it is a curse to him. Worse than any 
bondage to superstition is a liberty which casts 
off law.” 

Will there be a division in the Presbyterian 
Church North? Not if the statements made 
by Drs. Parkhurst, Van Dyke, Thompson and 
others, in interviews printed in the secular 


press, are indicative. Thé Presbyterian (con- 
servative) gives its reasons for discounting 
schism: “ Dr. Briggs is no Luther or reformer; 
there is not enough in what he stands for to 
create a large following. He lacks prudence, 
magnetism and force as a leader. He repre- 
sents that which is negative rather than posi- 
tive. Of the 117 votes in his favor, not twenty 
of them indorse his views. The ties that bind 
the most of the clergy to the denomination are 
stronger than those which attach them to him. 
They are under vows to submit to their breth- 
ren in the Lord. They are Americans and 
have learned to abide by the will of the ma- 
jority.’——To the intimation that Professor 
Briggs and others who agree with him will 
seek shelter in the Protestant Episcopal fold, 
the Church Standard, representing the Broad 
party in that church, says: ‘‘ We trust they 
will do nothing of the kind, and we say so, 
not because they would not be personally wel- 
come, but because we believe that such a step, 
if it were taken, would be most disastrous to 
the cause of Christian unity. At the present 
moment cordial Christian correspondence ex- 
ists between our own church and the Presby- 
terian Church through the agency of discreet 
commissions appointed by each body.... 
But if any considerable number of Presbyte- 
riaus were to secede to the Episcopal Church 
in consequence of the judgment in Dr. Briggs’s 
case, the Episcopal Church could not consist- 
ently refuse to receive them, and yet the very 
fact that it did receive them would almost of 
necessity give rise to a feeling of resentment 
in the Presbyterian Church, which might put 
an end to the hopeful correspondence now in 
progress.” 

The New York Observer (conservative Pres- 
byterian) believes it to ‘be pure folly to sug- 
gest that the disavowal of Dr. Briggs’s doc- 
trines is the throwing overboard of the highest 
scholarship in the Presbyterian Church... . 
His work has been highly destructive. ... 
While the fly of false doctrine remains in the 
spikenard the odor is unsavory and Presbyte- 
rians cannot abide it.’,-——The Evangelist (lib- 
eral Presbyterian) is not altogether dissatis- 
fied with the result, because a decision is 
secured and men know where to stand and 
what to do. The case now is simplified, dis- 
entangled from technicalities, and the decks 
cleared for a contest of far greater importance, 
viz., ‘* The right to liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free.’’———The Interior (moderate 
Presbyterian) counsels its readers to practice 
Christian stoicism. Man “constantly sees 
that man’s inhumanity to man makes count- 
less thousands mourn, and he shall not go 
anywhere in society or community or organi- 
zation or church without finding it.” It re- 
minds the denomination of the General As- 
sembly of 1845, which in formal deliverance 
proclaimed Christ as the indorser and up- 
holder of slavery and put its anathema on 
those who would not so believe and teach. In 
1866 the same body pronounced the very doc- 
trine of 1845 to be “blasphemy,” and thus 
alienated the Southern church. 

Ex-President Robinson of Brown Univer- 
sity, writing in the National Baptist, says of 
the result: “ If regard for truth and love for 
Christ and a pure Christianity have been the 
animating motives with the prosecutors, it is 
difficult to conceive a more egregious blunder 
than his trial and condemnation. .. . It has 
exalted him to the dignity of a martyr. . 

It will not close the Union Seminary nor drive 
the professor from it, but will attract to it 
from all over the country liberal-minded young 


_men, who will want to know on what founda- 


tions his terrible heresies rest.’,——The West- 
ern Christian Advocate (Methodist) says: ‘‘ The 
enlightened Christian sentiment of the world 
is three to one in his favor. . . . Pity the issue 
were made. Pushed by Genevan zeal and 
conscientiousness the result could not have 
been different. But the letter killeth; the 
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Spirit maketh alive. We live in the age of 
the Spirit, where love is loyalty and service 
the only catholic confession of faith.”,-——The 
Churchman (Protestant Episcopal) remarks 
that ‘the General Assembly is committed to 
a theory of inspiration which has probably 
never been adjudicated before by any consid- 
erable body of Christians.” 
—— a 


THE FAIR TO EASTERN EYES. 
ILI. 

From visions and rhapsodies I pass toa 
few homely and practical suggestions which 
may perchance form a useful, if not brilliant, 
conclusion to this string of random obser- 
vations on the World’s Fair. The great ma- 
jority of persons who will yisit Chicago this 
summer have neither time nor money por 
strength to waste and it is for such that the 
following hints growing out of a fortnight’s 
experience are designed. It is true of the 
fair as of almost everything else worth see- 
ing or knowing about, that one has to take 
his own bearings and to size it up from his 
own angle of vision, but a friendly hint or 
two from one who has gone on a little in ad- 
vance never comes amiss. 

It has been said a number of times, and 
the remark will bear reiteration, that it is 
wise to engage in advance one’s accommo- 
dations, and, in the majority of cases, it 
will probably be more satisfactory and quite 
as economical while in Chicago to live on 
the European plan. Indeed, many, if not 
most, of the hotels are conducted on that 
basis. This allows you to get your meals 
wherever you happen to be when the very 
vulgar but quite universal craving for food 
reasserts itself, as it is bound to do, even at 
the World’s Fair, three times a day. As for 
hotels and boarding houses, we should be 
inclined to declare that their name is legion 
were it not for the unfortunate Scriptural 
associations of that term. But the fact is 
that one need not go far afield to find a good 
tarrying place at prices ranging from one 
end to the other of the commercial scale. 
Current stories of extortion are to be taken 
with a grain of salt and should always lead 
to an examination of the story-teller with a 
view to discovering whether he has yet 
cut his eyeteeth. No doubt there are indi- 
vidual cases of extravagant charges, but 
one can live about as cheaply and as satis- 
factorily in Chicago this summer as in any 
American city. Of course there is no limit 
to what one can spend if he has a mind or a 
purse to. Neither is there in Boston or in 
San Francisco. 

Without attempting to particularize much, 
personal knowledge permits favorable men- 
tion of the Hotel Endeavor, the South Shore 
and the Bay State, all of which are compar- 
atively near the ground. The Hyde Park 
Hotel, somewhat more expensive and ele- 
gant, is one of the best of the all-the-year 
houses which are convenient to the grounds, 
If one is alone or accompanied by a friend 
or two he can hardly do better than to take 
up his abode in the dormitories of Chicago 
University, which are remotely suggestive 
of the classic halls of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Here a good room can be obtained 
for $7.50 a week, and you are almost near 
enough to the Midway Plaisance to hear the 
roaring of Hagenbeck’s lions, whose dulcet 
tones at the witching hour of 1 A. m. foster 
the pleasing fancy that you are out on the 
Western frontier. 


Besides the large growth of caravansaries 
adjacent to Jackson Park the down-town 
section of Chicago is crowded with spacious 
and magnificent hotels, and on the North 
and West Side, too, one can find not a few 
places in which to lay his weary head. For- 


‘tunate, indeed, is the man to whom swing 


wide the doors of One of the charming and 
hospitable homes in which the city abounds, 
but in lieu of such entertainment he might 
do much worse than to pull the latch- 
string of one of the elegant buildings of 
Chicago Theological Seminary whose rooms, 
offered at a reasonable rate, are already in 
demand. The distance of the North and 
West Side from the fair has its compensa- 
tion in the opportunity thus afforded to see 
something of other and more representative 
sections of great and wonderful Chicago 
than those lying immediately about Jackson 
Park. The excellence of the railway service 
facilitates going and coming. The Illinois 
Central carries one in fifteen minutes and 
for ten cents from the heart of the city to 
the fair, while the elevated road covers the 
same distance for half that sum, though 
twice the time is consumed. By all means 
take the water trip (fifteen cents) from Van 
Buren Street to Jackson Park at least once. 
It furnishes a new and striking approach to 
the grounds and it is a pleasurable sensation 
to be on the deck of the whaleback, the 
largest excursion steamer in the world. The 
tally-ho coach ride, too ($1.00), is well worth 
taking. The route traverses the most beau- 
tiful boulevards and passes some of the 
finest residences in the city. 

Once through the turnstiles and a citizen 
at last of the White City of countless and 
bewildering attractions, what shall be the 
program? The first effort should be to fa- 
miliarize one’s self with the buildings and the 
grounds. For this one needs an experienced 
friend or a guide, who will serve a party of 
five for fifty cents an hour. Learn the loca- 
tion and the names of the principal struc- 
tures. An early visit to the upper gallery 
of the Administration Building (free) or the 
top of the Manufactures Building (twenty- 
five cents) will give just the bird’s-eye view 
that you want, while a trip through the 
lagoon (fifty cents) and a ride on the intra- 
mural railway (ten cents) will also facilitate 
the process of getting the points of compass. 
The sooner one becomes acquainted with 
the exposition in the large and learns the 
shortest ways of getting from point to point 
the more advantageously can he employ his 
time. A good map is a sine gua non and the 
twenty-five-cent edition of the official guide 
is almost as indispensable. 

It will expedite matters and economize 
energy to plan one’s route with considerable 
care at the beginning of the day, and at 
the day’s end to run over in your mind or 
with a companion its events and scenes with 
a view to clinching and strengthening pre- 
dominant impressions. A note-book can be 
made of value, though there are few more 
pitiable objects than those indefatigable and 
conscientious sight-seers, who from early 
morn to dewy eve are forever pulling our 
these articles and jotting down some fact 
about the output of iron ore from Arizona 
or the winter’s program of the Browning 
Club in Weighback, Dakota. 

It is a mistake to try to go about with a 
large party. Two, or at the most three, are 
a far more desirable number, and one can 


CE | 
have a very fair time by himself provided 
he is the right sort of a fellow. It is well, 
also, to vary the heavier work of sight-see. 
ing by an occasional ride on the water or on 
the rail, and a chair ride rests one wonder. 
fully. The price per hour—seventy-fiye 
cents—seems a little high, but if it is true, 
as reported, that many of the chair pushers 
are preparing for the ministry, you can, 
perhaps, see it to be your duty to devote to 
this use a part of the money you had pur. 
posed to give this year to the society for 
the education of indigent theological sty. 
dents. Moreover, as you are wheeled about, 
you can find an opportunity te drop a cheer. 
ing word to your propeller and to discuss 
with him the cause and cure of the preyail- 
ing distemper known as the higher criti- 
cism. 

If you are like a good many other people 
you will bring your luncheon to the fair 
and eat it in proud oblivion of the passers- 
by, but if you are not particularly fond of 
lugging a paper bag around all the morning 
you would better know in advance the loca- 
tion of some good restaurant. The one in 
the Horticultural Building is especially to 
be commended. The Vienna Café is a fa- 
vorite resort, while other of the foreign res- 
taurants have their peculiar attractions, 
You will learn, to your surprise, that a ham 
sandwich purchased at the Swedish restau- 
rant tastes precisely like a ham sandwich 
bought anywhere else in America. Soda 
fountains and lemonade stands are abun- 
dant, and Waukesha water flows copiously 
when you drop a penny in the slot. Hogs 
heads announcing themselves to contain 


‘‘ sterilized water free’’ are encountered’ 


frequently, but they do not seem to be ex- 
tensively patronized. In the course of 4 
fortnight I remember seeing only three 
persons thus slaking their thirst. The coun- 
try folk particularly regard them suspiciously 
and evidently labor under the impression 
that they are the newest thing out in dyna- 
mite. And speaking of deadly machines, it 
is worthy of remark that the exhibit of soda 
fountains in the Manufactures Building is 
directly opposite the exhibit of tombstones. 
Was this juxtaposition intentional? In the 
line of beverages one should refresh himself 
now and then at either Baker’s or Van 
Houten’s chocolate establishments. Youcan 
save time and money by getting around 
there at luncheon time. 

As to sight-seeing per se it would be vain 
to attempt to tell what to see and what not 
to see. Asa rule discriminate against what 
you have already seen or what you are 
likely to see in years to come. Study the 
distinctive and representative things, notice 
what is characteristic of other lands, what 
evidences the higher progress of the race. 
This is what makes the Woman’s and Chil- 
dren’s Building so fascinating. Give plenty 
of time to the Art Building, remembering 
that there are massed the beautiful and 
noble creations of master painters and sculp- 
tors of the world. An American will tarry 
longest in the salons hung with the works 
of his own countrymen, and the United 
States Loan Collection is also one of the 
finest there and most rewarding to study. 
The educational exhibit ought not to be 
hastily inspected. Every college man will 
want to look up the display made by his 
own alma mater, and to move about among 
the kindergarten, industrial school, techni- 
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cal, university extension and woman's col- 
leges exhibits will give one an enlarged 
conception of what is going on today in 
the educational world. 

If your stay is limited to seven days one 
may profitably be devoted to the Midway 
Plaisance, which is one prolonged side show 
to the variety and interest of which almost 
every nation under heaven contributes. I 
will not offer any specific advice here, for 
if I should utter any warnings against this 
or that attraction it would probably be a 
good advertisement for that very conces- 
sion, and those who went would justify 
themselves on the same ground which a 
gentleman of my acquaintance took when 
he said that he wanted to see what our 
foreign missionaries had to contend against! 
The Street in Cairo and the Irish Village 
are among the quaintest and most interest- 
ing of the attractions of the Plaisance. 

One who thinks that ‘‘ people are better 
than stumps”’ will find an exhaustless field 
for study at the World’s Fair. Indeed, it 
would pay to take a half-day from sight- 
seeing simply to follow the crowds around 
and scrutinize the various types of charac- 
ter. The great American people in all their 
glorious diversity are showing up at the 
fair. It will do you good to rub up against 
them, to mark their dialect and their collo- 
quialisms, to notice their manners and their 
want of manners, to reflect on what a single 
day spent in viewing the riches of this ex- 
position will mean to the lives that have 
been spent in the out-of-the-way places of 
our land—that have moved in narrow grooves 
and to whom the beauty of art, the wonders 
of machinery, the color and glow and pictur- 
esqueness of human life as it is lived today 
in the great centers of the world have never 
before disclosed themselves. : 

Thus it is that to all our people of what- 
ever station the Columbian Exposition may 
prove a means of education and a source of 
inspiration. It is something more than a 
huge bazar, something more than a pano- 
rama of shifting and transient beauty. It is 
an outstanding and indisputable evidence of 
nineteenth century civilization. It is a 
prophecy of greater and nobler progress in 
all the golden years which are yet to be. 


H. A. B. 
es 


THE PLACE OF JESUS IN THE SCALE 
OF EVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM W. MC LANE, PH. D. 


That ‘‘ all scientific men today are evolu- 
tionists’? and that all college graduates 
‘‘ have been trained in laboratories in Which 
evolution is an axiom presupposed in every 
experiment and classification’’ are state- 
ments to which exception would be taken 
by some who remember the position of the 
late Professor Agassiz and who are familiar 
with the present position of Dr. Virchow on 
the subject of evolution, but they are state- 
ments made by very intelligent men and 
they indicate the general acceptance of the 
theory of evolution. According to the the- 
ory of evolution, from a few forms or one, 
through the laws of growth with reproduc- 
tion, inheritance, variability, struggle for 
life and natural selection, all living crea- 
tures have been evolved. 

There are some evolutionists who make 
no inquiry as to the origin of life and as to 
the primal cause of variation and develop- 
ment. There are some evolutionists who 





regard evolution as a mode of creation and 
a method of continuance of life adopted 
and pursued by the Creator. 

Some of these endeavor to bring all things 
into subjection to the fundamental laws of 
evolution. For example, revelation‘is not 
the sudden flashing of spiritual truth! upon 
the vision of some seer, who becomes 
thereby a prophet of the Lord, but a grad- 
ual illumination and apprehension of moral 
truth by men that are like travelers who are 
climbing some mountain hight at the dawn 
of day and of whom those who have climbed 
highest obtain the clearest and the furthest 
vision; a miracle is either an impossible 
thing or else the product of a constant force 
hitherto not manifested or not perceived; 
and, finally, there are some who say that 
Jesus is the flower of Israel, the perfection 
of a religious people, the maturity of man- 
hood, and therefore the image and the rev- 
elation of God. That is to say, supernatural 
revelation, miracle and incarnation, as they 
have been understood in the church, are im- 
possibilities which evolution rules out of 
the world. But before we abandon our faith 
in the fundamental things of Christianity 
we may well inquire whether, if we accept 
evolution as the method of creation and con- 
tinuance of life, we must give up more than 
any sane evolution can ask, for it is evident 
that there are beginnings of things—physi- 
cal, vital and mental—which evolution ac- 
cepts but of whose origin it gives no ac- 
count. In like manner there may be in this 
world beginnings of things spiritual, moral 
and divine, which evolution must accept 
but of whose origin it can give no account. 

Science perceives phenomena, connects 
them as antecedent and consequent, cause 
and effect, and arrives at last at a perception 
of forces and entities whose qualities and 
existence it apprehends even when it is 
unable fully tocomprehend them. It would 
be most unscientific to claim that a phenom- 
enon, like Jesus, must be accounted for by 
the ordinary laws of evolution, if those laws 
fail utterly to account satisfactorily for His 
person, His character and His work. 

The first law of evolution is that of hered- 
ity; this is the conservative principle of 
evolution; it determines the direction of 
development. But the first‘law of evolu- 
tion, the principle that like begets like, does 
not account for the origin of anything at 
all but only for the perpetuation of that 
which has prior existence. The pure char- 
acter, the perfect wisdom and the matchless 
power of Jesus cannot be accounted for by 
the law of heredity. His ancestry contains 
the name of Tamar as well as Ruth, of 
Manasseh as well as David, of the sinner as 
well as the saint, and it is marked by the 
limitations which are incident to men and 
stained by the sins which are common to 
the race. The Jews who saw Jesus were 
right when, in their astonishment, they said: 
‘¢Whence hath this man this wisdom and 
these mighty works? Is not this the car- 
penter’s son? Ig not His mother called 
Mary? And His brethren and His sisters 
are they not all with us? Whence, then, 
hath this man all these things?’ His an- 
cestry was not a sufficient cause of His 
claims, His character or His work. Such 
peerless perfection does not issue suddenly 
from such lowly parentage. 

The second law of evolution is that of 
ariation, that is, the d eparture of the off- 


spring from the type of the parent; this is 


the progressive principle of evolution. But 
in the ordinary development of living crea- 
tures it is a very gradual and a very limited 
departure, In intellectual and moral life, 
in the case of men, variation is occasioned 
mainly by superior opportunities of educa- 
tion on the part of the offspring over those 
of the parent. 

Variation must be accounted for either by 
something in the environment or by some- 
thing in the individual. The variation of 
Jesus from the men of His race and of His 
times cannot be accounted for by His envi- 
ronment. His character, His teachings and 
His spirit transcend the law of Moses, the 
tradition of the elders and the spirit of the 
age in which He lived. He claimed to be 
the Son of man and the brother of men; the 
law of His life was love; His words and deeds 
were a benediction and a blessing. A com- 
parison of Jesus with the men about Him is 
sufficient to show His transcendent superior- 
ity to the men of His race and of His times. 
His superiority was not due to the condi- 
tions and circumstances of His life but to 
His own spirit. If that spirit cannot be ac- 
counted for by the law of heredity, whence 
did it come? 

Again, it must be noted that Jesus is not 
a departure from His race and parentage 
marking a beginuing of variation to be suc- 
ceeded naturally by other like departures 
issuing in higher character and holier life; 
but He stands superior to all men of subse- 
quent times. There may be on the part of 
men a better apprehension of His character, 
and knowledge of His life and comprehen- 
sion of His teachings, but there is no im- 
provement upon them. He stands, through 
the centuries, as a recent writer upon the 
relation of evolution and Christianity has 
well said, as a cause and not an effect. His 
sermon upon the mount is unrivaled, His 
prayers are peerless, His life is the ideal 
which men, following afar off, strive to imi- 
tate and but poorly reproduce. 

Through the ages He commands the hom- 
age of the mind, the love of the heart and 
the obedience of the will of man. How can 
Jesus be accounted for? Not by the ordi- 
nary laws of evolution by which, it may be, 
the ordinary course of creatural life is car- 
ried forward in the world; that is a scientific 
impossibility. He can only be accounted 
for by the power of a divine life dwelling in 
Him—a life from God. 

Evolution knows nothing of primal causes 
or of beginnings but only of perpetuation 
and change, deterioration or completion. 
Evolution cannot account for the origin of 
life. It cannot account for the origin of 
mind, ‘‘In what manner,’’ says Mr. Dar- 
win, ‘‘the mental powers were first devel- 
oped in the lowest organisms is as hopeless 
an inquiry as how life first originated.” It 
cannot account for the origin of morals, 
The action of a mother bird or beast who 
incurs danger to save the life of her young 
is spontaneous, It is not due to remem- 
brance of past action which experience 
proved to be beneficial. The social nature 
could never develop into a moral one unless 
it was fundanientally and originally moral. 

In like manner evolution cannot account 
for the origin of Jesus; He transcends the 
laws of evolution. He is original and 
unique. No sufficiently scientitic explana- 
tion of Him can be given except that which 
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s given in the Scriptures—“‘ Jesus was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
and declared to be the Son of God with 
power according to the spirit of holiness.” 
And there is no better philosophy of the 
person of Jesus than that of John, who lay 
in His bosom and heard His word, who 
stood by His cross, who entered His empty 
tomb, who walked by His side and who, in 
vision, beheld Him glorified in the heavens 
and who says of Him, ‘‘ The life was man- 
ifested, and we have seen it, and: bear wit- 
ness, and show unto you that eternal life, 
which was with the Father and was man- 
ifested unto us.”’ 





—_ 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETOHES.* 
XXIV. DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE PLYM- 
OUTH AND BAY COLONIES. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 





Mention already has been made of several 
attempts to settle upon Massachusetts Bay, 
and there had been others. Weston had 
sent a colony to Wessagusset, now Wey- 
mouth, in 1622, which soon collapsed, and in 
the same year a trading station had been es- 
tablished by Thomas and John Gray and 
Walter Knight at Nantasket, or Hull, which 
had become permanent in 1624. Robert 
Gorges had tried vainly to colonize at Wes- 
sagusset in 1623, but William Blackstone 
had remained after Wollaston’s departure 
and had settled at Shawmut, now Boston, in 
1625. Samuel Maverick had occupied Win- 
nisimmet, now Chelsea, in 1624, moving to 
Noddle’s Island, now East Boston, in 1627. 
Thomas Walford had established himself at 
Mishawum, the present Charlestown, in 
1625, and in the same year Mount Wollaston 
had been settled by Captain Wollaston’s ex- 
pedition, Thomas Morton remaining after 
most of the company had withdrawn. Other 
small beginnings also had been made by 
1628 where Dorchester, Watertown, Dover, 
Salem and Gloucester now are. But no 


proper colony had been established success- 


fully. 

On September 6, 1628, however, John 
Endicott landed from the ship George at 
Salem, with a considerable company, some 
of whom settled there while others estab- 
lished themselves at Charlestown. It is 
said that by the autumn of 1629 about a 
hundred persons were in the latter settle- 
ment. Other ships and immigrants followed 
the George during the same year. On June 
9, 1630, the first ship-load of John Win- 
throp’s company reached Nantasket in the 
Mary & John, on June 22, Winthrop him- 
self with another portion of his company 
landed at Salem, and Winthrop five days 
later visited Charlestown and examined that 
region, where he decided to settle. But the 
lack of good water and food sufficient for so 
many soon scattered his colonists. Some 
moved to Roxbury, others to Medford, and 
Winthrop, with Rev. Mr. Wilson and most 
of his congregation over to Boston. From 
that time the Massachusetts Bay Colony, to 
which all these settlements fairly belonged, 
continued to increase and prosper. It out- 
numbered the Plymouth Colony from the 
outset and surpassed itin prominence. But 
in some most important particulars the lat- 
ter exerted the more controlling influence. 
To narrate the career of the Bay Colony, in- 
teresting although it is, is not included in 
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the purpose of these sketches. But, in view 
of the fact that, even to the present day, the 
two colonies often are confused in popular 
thought and speech, it is important that the 
actual distinctions between them should be 
indicated briefly. 

First, then, it should be remembered that 
the Plymouth Colony was a company of 
Separatists, who revolted from the Church 
of England because of its many abuses 
and felt obliged in conscience to sepa- 
rate themselves from it. The ruling pur- 
pose of their separation and of their subse- 
quent emigrations from England to Holland 
and from Holland to America was to obtain 
and maintain their religious liberty. They 
seem to have been content with the material 
conditions of their lives in England and 
probably would not have left their native 
land in order to better themselves finan- 
cially. So far as they can be said to have 
prospered at all in a worldly sense in Hol- 
land, they were grateful but did not forget 
their spiritual aims or come to regard them 
as of minor importance. Moreover, after 
reaching Plymouth, their zeal in founding 
their colony and in farming, trading and 
sending back fish and skins to England, was 
due more to the necessity of self-preservation 
and to their obligations to the Adventurers, 
without whose aid, no matter how grudg- 
ingly rendered, they could not have crossed 
the ocean at all, than to any ruling am- 
bition to acquire wealth. It is true that 
among them, even on the Mayflower, were 
some who had little sympathy with their 
spiritual beliefs and aspirations and chiefly 
sought adventures, wealth or both. This 
was inevitable, but not only the leaders but 
also the great majority of the members of 
their colony were both devout and godly in 
life and were stanch, intelligent Separatists, 
who deliberately were risking everything 
for the sake of freedom in matters religious 
and ecclesiastical. 

In the Bay Colony the case was quite 
different. This colony was definitely Puri- 
tan in distinction from Separatist. Rev. 
Francis Higginson of Salem wrote thus: 

We will not say as the Separatists were 
wont to say at their leaving of England, Fare- 
wel Babylon! Farewel Rome! But we will 
say, Farewel Dear England! Farewel the 
Church of God in England, and all the Chris- 
tian friends there! e do not go to New 
England as Separatists from the Church of 
England; though we cannot but separate from 
the Corruptions in it: But we go to practise 
the positive Part of Church Reformation, and 
propagate the Gospel in America. 

And Winthrop’s company published in Lon- 
don, just before they sailed for ‘America, a 
treatise, The hvmble Reqvest of his Majestie’s 
loyall Subjects, etc., in which they speak of 
themselves 

As those who esteem it our honour to call the 
Church of England from whence wee rise, our 
deare mother; and cannot part from our na- 
tive countrie where she specially resideth, 
without much sadnes of heart and many tears 
in our eyes. 

They were simply Puritans. They were 
grieved by the corrupéions of the English 
Church, but they meant to re-establish it, 
purified of its evils, in their colony. They 
were not Separatists and did not mean to 
become such. Circumstances soon proved 
too much for them, but so far was their 
purpose from favoring Separation that, 
when Rev. Ralph Smith applied to come 
over with some of the first colonists of 
Salem and the Governor and Council learned 


that he was disposed towards Separatism, 
they at first decided to forbid his joining 
them, and later, upon changing their minds, 
directed that ‘‘vnless hee wilbe conforma- 
ble to or [our] governmt, yow suffer him 
not to remaine wthin the limitts of or 
graunt.”’ As has been related, Smith soon 
found his way to Plymouth—there is eyi- 
dence that he was forced to leave Salem— 
and became the pastor of the Pilgrim 
church. The Bay colonists meant to have 
a reformed and purified church, but never- 
theless the State church. Naturally, there- 
fore, and speedily, as early as May 28, 1631, 
the General Court of the Massachusetts 
Colony voted 

That for time to come noe man shalbe aa- 
mitted to the freedome of this body polliticke, 
but such as are members of some of the churches 
within the lymitts of the same. 

It had the right to pass such a vote and 
there were some apparently good reasons 
for it, although it led to serious evils. It 
should be remembered, too—the name, Gen- 
eral Court, being misleading—that this ac- 
tion was not that of the Legislature of a 
State or even a colony, but of the managers, 
or Directors, of a financial corporation. 

This must not be forgotten. The whole 
scheme of the Bay Colony was primarily 
commercial, and grew out of the purpose to 
establish a strong, prosperous, trading col- 
ony, and to do this so quickly as to outwit 
John Oldham and anticipate him in oceu- 
pying permanently the region bordering on 
Massachusetts Bay, which he was aiming to 
settle in co-operation with the Gorges 
family. It is quite true that many of the 
patrons and leaders of the colony also were 
actuated by religious motives, some of them 
primarily, and meant to exemplify Puritan- 
ism as they were not allowed to in England. 
So far as there is any difference in the reec- 
ords, it is due to the fact that some writers 
took one view of the dominant purpose of 
the colony, others the other view, all being 
alike interested in its success. But they 
seem to exhibit the commercial motive in 
the strongest light. 

The effect of this vote of the General 
Court was to unite the State, so far as any 
existed, with the Church. ‘Church and 
State were one; and the church dominated 
the state. The franchise was an incident to 
church membership.’’ But at Plymouth 
this was not the fact. So far as is known 
even Miles Standish never joined the church 
and there is some ground for believing that 
he was, at least nominally, a Roman Cath- 
olic. And in reply to a charge made by the 
detected slanderer, Lyford, that ‘‘if ther 
come over any honest men that are not of 
ye separation, they will quickly distast 
them,’’ Governor Bradford and others de- 
clared that “they had many amongst them 
that they liked well of, and were glad of 
their company; and should be glad of any 
such like that should come amongst them.” 


‘It already has been shown, and therefore 


need only be repeated, that these non Sepa- 
ratists were regular legal members of the 
colony. This suggests that, as a result of 
the difference in reference to the union of 
Church and State, the Plymouth Colony 
was a democracy but the Bay Colony an 
aristocracy. This also was due quite as 
much, doubtless, and perhaps more, to the 
fact that, while most of the Plymouth Pil- 
grims were of comparatively humble origin 
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in England, only three or four being of 
gentle birth although several others were 
men of university training and large cul- 
ture, the Bay Colony contained a compara- 
tively great number of representatives of 
English aristocratic families. 

One other point of difference, already 
hinted at, must be mentioned. The Plym- 
outh Colony was distinguished for liberality 
and tolerance. The occurrences which so 
often are quoted indiscriminately against 
both as proofs of bigotry and intolerance 
belong to the history of the Bay Colony. 
Oldham was expelled from Plymouth in 
1625 for public and extravagant turbulence, 
but he had rendered himself unendurable 
and even he was welcomed back as soon as 
‘ he was willing to behave himself. Not long 
afterwards Roger Williams lived among the 
Pilgrims fur a year or two, kindly treated 
and allowed free speech, although his pecul- 
iar views generally were distrusted. The 
Plymouth men also refused to persecute 
the Quakers afterwards, several of them 
being deprived of colonial offices for this 
reason. But in the Bay Colony Thomas 
Morton was punished severely in 1630 on 
trivial, trumped-up charges in order to get 
rid of him, which, in spite of his undesira- 
bleness, was a grave injustice. Thomas 
Ratcliff, in 1631, was whipped, had his ears 
cut off, and was fined forty pounds and ban- 
ished for denouncing the church authorities 
and the Salem magistrates, and there oc- 
curred other similar cases. At about the 
same time two prominent men in Salem, 
named Brown, were had up before the gov- 
ernor and council for objecting to the dis- 
use of the English prayer-book, and, being 
compelled to choose between abandoning 
the prayer-book or the colony, they pre- 
ferred the former and were sent back to 
England. ‘Troubles with Mrs, Hutchinson, 
Roger Williams and others occurred after- 
wards and on a larger scale, agitating the 
whole colony, and are too well known to 
need detailed mention here. 

The Plymouth Pilgrims then were Sepa- 
ratists, but the Bay Colonists were merely 
non-separating Puritans. The former fled 
from bitter persecution in England. The 
latter came away with the approval and in- 
dorsement of the civil authorities. The 
former came to America definitely in pur- 
suit of religious liberty, the latter sought 
greater religious liberty but also were dis- 
tinctively a commercial corporation with a 
business aim. The former severed the 
church from the State, but the latter united 
and, in a sense, identified them. The for- 
mer was a democracy, the latter an aristoc- 
racy. The Pilgrims were conspicuous for 
liberality and tolerance, the Bay Puritans 
were characteristically intolerant. The 
Puritans of the Bay were earnest and gen- 
erally noble Christian men and women. 
The fault of their intolerance lay not with 
them so much as with their age. It was as 
characteristic of England as it was of their 
colony. They only acted as must good 
people then thought it right, and even neces- 
sary, to act, and, with all their faults, they 
did a grand work and can afford to have the 
truth about them told. But the Plymouth 
Pilgrims were in advance of the age. They 
had risen to a higher level of charity aod 
tolerance, and they exhibited a type of Chris- 
lianity then, and too often even now, as 
rare as it is beamtiful and honorable. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW—WHIOH IS 
THE BETTER? 


BY H. L. READE, JEWETT CITY, CT. 


In the hearts of the membership of a cer- 
tain church there had been for some time a 
longing for the special presence of the Holy 
Spirit. It had taken no definite outward 
form, but was clearly manifest in the prayers 
of Christians and in their expressed will- 
ingness to make personal sacrifices and do 
work incidental to unusual religious serv- 
ices, This feeling finally resulted in call- 
ing, through the Y. M. C, A. of a New Eng- 
land State, two of its delegates to under- 
take evangelistic work. In February the 
meetings began. At the outset the work- 
ers, who were somewhat familiar with the 
Holy Spirit’s manifestations, saw clearly 
that God was consciously there, There was 
something in the atmosphere of the place 
noticeably unusual, In the home there was 
seriousness. Inthe church Christians whis- 
pered instead of talked or sat in silence and 
apart in a communion inexpressibly earnest 
and precious. 

The meetings were held afternoons and 
evenings. No effort was made to move men 
by oratory or capture them by any unusual 
method. Simply and plainly was the truth 
presented as God revealed it to the speak- 
ers, Then men, women and children were 
asked whether or not they would accept 
salvation from the penalty and power of sin 
consciously having dominion over them. 

Very soon calm, thoughtful decisions be- 
gan to be made. Seeing, feeling themselves 
lost without Christ, they came penitently 
to Him, believed Him, and the burden of 
sin weighing them down was replaced by 
lightness and joy. 

Every day Ged added to the number of 
those who should be saved. One man in 
middle life had determined that he would 
not attend the meetings and so kept about 
his work. But alone one day in the woods, 
busy with his ax, he heard the bell calling 
to the afternoon service, and was so smitten 
with conviction that be almost fell from the 
log whereon he was standing. That night 
when opportunity was given he was first on 
his feet, acknowledging his sinfulness and 
his felt need of a Saviour and asking Cbris- 
tians to supplicate God for pardon and 
peace. 

The pastor of the church was old and in- 
capacitated from the active duties of the 
sacred office, but he was present at all the 
meetings with his word of encouragement 
and especially his importunate prayer. He 
remained in the parish to see thirty-six 
unite with the church of his love, and, as 
one season of wonder closed, he said: ‘*‘ Now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 
Today he is before the throne. 

Sixteen years have gone, and a very large 
proportion of those who united with this 
country church have demonstrated, by loyal, 
loving Christian lives, the reality of what 
they believed at that time—that God had 
given them a ‘new leart’’; that they had 
been ** born from above.’ Some have had 
tests that come to but few, and have borne 
them will, Some have gone home, but, 
so tar as the writer knows, nene went with- 
out the restful consciousness that the ‘‘ man- 
sion’? was ready. ‘The effects of that re- 
vival have been noticeable from that day to 


this. The Sabbath meetings, in proportion 
to the population, have been unusually 
large, and conversiuns of the same general 
type have followed in all these years. 

Since that time the conceptions and plans 
of many of the leaders of our churches 
with reference to their growth have seemed 
to change almost entirely. Then churches 
prayed and waited in submissive but certain 
expectation for the Holy Spirit’s special 
coming into the hearts of men. And He 
came. Men, women and children saw them- 
selves sinners in the sight of a holy God in 
a revelation fadeless forever. They “ fled 
from the wrath to come.” They “laid hold 
on eternal life.’”’ They sought Christ with 
a persistence that was sleepless. Now the 
church roll is enlarged in an entirely differ- 
ent way. Institutionalism largely takes the 
place of the prayerful, longing expectancy 
of Christians. 

Is the new better than the old? Can a 
man be the bond servant of Jesus who never 
felt his utterly lost condition, and when in 
that condition that he was redeemed by the 
precious blood of Christ, bought with a 
price? Will the membership of our churches 
twenty years from now make the impress 
on the ungodly world as did the generation 
now passing away? 


oro 


SOME CONGREGATIONALISTS OF 
TURKEY. 


BY REV. F. E. CLARK. 





In no missionary land ought Congrega- 
tionalists to be more interested than in this 
country over which the star and crescent 
waves. Here the American Board very 
early began its work; here, if I am not 
mistaken, it spends one-third of all its in- 
come; here have been exhibited many of 
the most conspicuous examples of un- 
wearied consecration to Christ’s work; here 
today labor some of the most devoted men 
and women to be found on any soil; and 
here the difficulties to be overcome and the 
obstacles to be met call for more heroism 
and persistent “‘ grace, grit and gumption’”’ 
than any land to which our missionaries 
go forth. 

There is little of the romance of mission- 
ary life in Turkey. There is no sitting 
under a palm tree while the spicy breezes 
tan one’s cheek and eager natives crowd 
around to hear the gospel and to drink of 
the water of life for which they are thirst- 
ing. Workin Turkey is hard, unromantic, 
monotonous, and the reward is found, as in 
reality it is found everywhere, in the sense 
of duty done, of peace with God and in the 
joy of helping others, This is true of Chris- 
tian work everywhere, but it has seemed to 
me especially true of missionary service in 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Here there is no nation of artists bound- 
ing forward into a new life, as in Japan; no 
teeming millions indifferent to their old 
gods and waiting for the life-giving touch 
of Christ to waken them to new and better 
things, as in China; no friendly government 
to appeal to for money for schools and for 
protection in time of need, as in India, 
Here are found all the vices, and by no 
means all the virtues, of civilized countries 
Here is found the fanatical hatred of the 
dominant Turk, the covert, but none tie 
less real, hostility ot the powers that be at 
Constantinople and the jealousy of formal 
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religions, which resent the introduction of 
a spiritual faith into their land. In fact, 
the conditions of work, all things consid- 
ered, are far harder here than in any of the 
missionary lands which a journey of more 
than 30,000 miles has shown me. 

But hard conditions not only develop 
but attract heroic men and women, and 
no one worth having as a missionary will 
be frightened from Turkey by these lions 
in the way which I have named. I have 
seen the missionaries in Adana, Tarsus, 
Mersina, Cesarea and Talas, and nowhere 
have I seen more self-sacrificing, hard-work- 
ing, courageous men and women than here 
in the empire of ‘‘ the sick man.” 

The country has been excited tremen- 
dously by the Armenian outbreak, and as 
I write startling rumors and counter rumors 
and confirmations and contradictions of 
rumors are flying about as thickly as grass- 
hoppers in an August hayfield. As the 
Turkish Government has an unpleasant way 
of examining the letters which an unsus- 
pecting correspondent submits to its mail 
bags, I.think it will be wiser for me to wait 
until I shake the sultan’s dust off my feet 
before I express an opinion on this ill- 
starred rebellion. After landing at Mersina 
and having all our books confiscated by 
this same paternal government, which is 
so particular about the reading matter of 
its subjects, we went at once to Adana, 
where Mrs. Montgomery and the Misses 
Webb are ‘holding the fort alone, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mead having just been obliged to leave 
their much-loved work for the sake of re- 
cruiting the failing health of the former. 
And what brave, strong women these are! 
Of Mrs. Montgomery her pastor, Dr. Mun- 
ger, said as she was about to return to Tur- 
key, ‘“‘I feel like a general engaged on a 
hard fought field who is deprived of his 
ablest lieutenant.’’ But New Haven’s loss 
is Adana’s gain, for the same bright, hope- 
ful, spiritual good cheer which made her 
so well beloved in the Nutmeg State is still 
more needed in this land of spiritual squalor. 
Her associates are worthy of such compan- 
ionship and that is saying much. Said one 
of them to me, ‘‘ The greatest trial which 
could come to us would be the necessity of 
leaving our work and going home again.”’ 

But there are other Congregationalists in 
Adana besides these good missionaries. 
There are Congregationalists in red fezzes 
and loose baggy trousers with very ladylike 
dress skirts over them even though they are 
of the male persuasion. As I went into the 
church to preach I could with difficulty 
make my way through the dense congrega- 
tion. A church which in America would 
seat possibly 400 is made to accommodate 
at least 750 by the very simple process of 
squatting on the floor and filling up all the 
interstices. Whenit looks as ifevery square 
inch of the church floor was filled a half- 
dozen women will walk in, stand up on one 
foot between their squattiag sisters until 
they pull away their skirts and squeeze up 
a little nearer to each other and then, in the 
space about one foot square thus pre-empted 
the good lady will drop down and sit un- 
complainingly upon her toes throughout a 
long service. 

Of course the men all sit on one side and 
the women on the other, but there is no 
screen or partition as in some churches, only 
a living wall of men who occupy a long 


bench which runs down the middle of the 
church and who sit with their backs to the 
women. Thus they are not only themselves 
unable to see their fair sisters, but they af- 
ford an impervious screen to the prying eyes 
of the other men and boys who sit on the 
floor in front of them. This is not an ex- 
ceptional congregation, but one that greets 
the speaker Sunday after Sunday, and a very 
attentive, devout congregation it is. 

At Tarsus, the old city of Paul, there 
are no missionaries of the American Board, 
but the excellent St. Paul’s Institute with 
Rev. T. D. Christie, Mr. McKittrick and Mr. 
Jenanyan will surely have the sympathy and 
good wishes of all who have any hope for 
the empire of the Turk, for just such insti- 
tutions alone can work out her regenera- 
tion. Here, too, is a good church which 
owes its birth to the American Board, and 
here I had the pleasure of speaking to a 
large congregation of be-fezzed Congrega- 
tionalists. Twenty-three of the brethren 
belonging to this church have voluntarily 
agreed to give one-tenth of all their income 
to the church and are regularly giving it. 
Are there many churches in America of like 
size that are doing as well? I trow not. 

These places are on the coast, on the 
borders of Europe, and the promised land 
of nineteenth century civilization can almost 
be seen from their walls. But to see Tur- 
key as it is one must get into the interior, 
and I am writing today from the very heart 
of this land of the Moslem. Here no secre- 
tary of the American Board, no prominent 
Congregationalist outside of mission work, 
and but very few missionaries except those 
who have lived here, have ever come. The 
problem that confronts and daunts any one 
who thinks of coming is, how to get here? 
There are no railways, no navigable rivers, 
no canals, no Cook’s tourist parties, no con- 
tinuous carriage roads and no hotels. But 
there are plenty of robbers and bandits, a 
large over-supply of surly Turkish officials, 
any number of camels in countless caravans, 
beating a track across the country, and 
donkeys galore. 

To be sure, there is no Thomas Cook in 
this part of Turkey, but there is a Rev. 
James L. Fowle who undertook the long 
six days’ journey across the Taurus Moun- 
tains from Cwsarea to Tarsus for the sake 
of personally conducting a party of three 
tourists across these inhospitable hights to 
the hospitable homes of Caesarea. This six 
days’ journey was one we shall never forget. 
For hours the track of our adventurous 
wagon hung over the edge of a precipice, 
then it would leave any semblance of a road 
and scramble up the side of steep mountains 
covered with huge bowlders as large as a 
house. Then it would swing over the crest 
of the hill and go plunging down the other 
side, while we would throw our weight on 
one side, riding on the step, or cling desper- 
ately to the tailboard to prevent it from 
toppling over on its side or from going end 
over end in its perilous descent. 

When a road has once been made it seems 
to be against the principles of the Turkish 
government to make any repairs, and so 
twenty times a day we had to ford rushing 
mountain streams or make a long detour to 
get around an avalanche which had blocked 
the way. My faith in a special Providence 
was strengthened by this journey and also 
my admiration for the horsemanship and 


general resourcefulness of our missionary 
guide. At night we slept either in a Turk- 
ish khan, under the same roof and in close 
proximity to whole caravans of camels, don- 
keys and horses, or else in the guestroom 
of a Turkish village, which is usually far 
worse, for the other occupants of these 
guestrooms, though not so large as those 
above mentioned, are often more lively and 
attentive. 

On Sunday we stopped at Nigdé, one of 
the stations of the Caesarea mission, with a 
good church and a good pastor, but they 
need a church building, as does also the 
loyal company of brethren at Tarsus. I 
hope some of the readers of the Congrega- 
tionalist will see fit to help both these sister 
churches to a decent habitation. At last 
we reached Cesarea, where noble Dr. Farns- 
worth and his devoted wife have labored for 
more than forty years in constant peril of 
life and limb and property, but yet kept se- 
curely in constant peace. Five miles further 
on is Talas, where live Rev. James L. 
Fowle and his good wife and six little “ tur- 
key fowls,’’ as he humorously calls them, 
and near by Dr. and Mrs. Dodd, whose praises 
are on the lips of Turks and Armenians, 
Greeks and Protestants. The doctor’s rare 
surgical] skill is freely at the disposal of all 
needy ones of every nationality. Dr. and 
Mrs. Dodd are reprisals which the American 
Board has taken from the Presbyterian 
Church in part payment for the many good 
Congregationalists who are working under 
the Presbyterian Board. 

Here in Talas is the famous girls’ school, 
in its new and comfortable quarters, a dis- 
pensary, built largely by the Carters of New 
York and other family and personal friends 
of Mrs. Dodd, a strong church, a kinder. 
garten and day schools for Greeks and Ar- 
menians. In Cesarea, too, are good schools 
and a vigorous church. In Talas Miss Clos- 
son has long had charge of the girls’ school 
and has completed twenty-five years of faith- 
ful service, while in Caesarea Miss Burrage 
is no less devoted to the interests of the lit- 
tle ones in the kindergarten. 

Dr. Farnsworth, whose forty years of un- 
broken work entitle him to speak with au- 
thority, says that the three health rules 
which have enabled him to work so long 
without breaking down,are: ‘(1) Eat well, 
(2) sleep well, (3) fret not thy gizzard.” 

After our long six days’ journey through 
the Cilician gates and across the magnifi- 
cent Taurus Mountains, I have concluded 
that there are some ‘‘supplementary ques- 
tions’? which should be asked of every mis- 
sionary to Turkey: First, can he drive 4 
horse and wagon up the steep roof of a 
church and down on the other side without 
spilling the occupants, laming the horses or 
breaking the springs? Second, can he sleep 
without murmuring in a Turkish khan with 
flees and donkeys and camels and other 
small deer? 

If so, and he has other doctrinal, mental 
and spiritual qualifications which charac- 
terize the conductor of our party, 1 would 
say, by all meanssend him, But, pleasantry 
aside, there are no more devoted, unselfish, 
heroic men and women on the face of the 
earth than these Congregationalists of Tur- 
key, none have greater trials, none are d0- 
ing a nobler work and none better deserve 
the prayers and sympathy and financial sup- 
port of the Congregationalists of America. 
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The Home. 
THE PRAYERS OF SAINTS. 


BY RICHARD BURTON, 





“Golden vials full of odors, which are the prayers of 
saints.”’—Rer. 5: &. 


No fragrance of the early months, when earth 
Teems with the pledge of after-blossoming, 
No May day scents of bud and leaf, no morn 
Of June rose-regal—none of these have worth 
For sweetness of the savor they do bring 
Compared with that rich incense swift up- 
borne 
By saintly prayers unto God’s very face— 
Soul emanations, odors mixed with grace, 


Perfumed and perfect for that heavenly place. 
— 


One of our correspondents writes: ‘‘ The 
lesson of last Sunday was on the Virtuous 
Woman, and I endeavored to improve upon 
the subject to the best of my ability. But 
I was completely nonplussed by the sneers 
of one of my class of young men, who, it 
seems, was a grocer’s clerk. Living, as he 
did, in the country, he had been around 
with his wagon taking orders from the 
Jadies in the morning at a time when their 
sunny smiles had not been put on for the 
day. He had seen that a great many of the 
lovely angels who preside over the house- 
hold had two faces, one for the grocer’s 
clerk and another and an entirely different 
one for the company who come in at the 
front door. Hence his sneers and disgust 
and hence my failure properly to enforce 
the lesson on the beauties of the virtuous 
woman who looketh well to the ways of her 
household.’ The application of our corre- 
spondent’s remarks lies in the need, dear 
sisters in Christ, of cultivating back door 
piety fully as much as front door piety, of 
being gracious to the humble man who calls 
in the early morning as well as to the gentle 
lady who calls in the afternoon. 


Parents who are debating whether to send 
their children abroad to be educated will do 
well to read Miss Dickson’s article on the 
subject inanothercolumn. While the advan- 
tages to be secured ina foreign university for 
postgraduate work are undeniably great, the 
elementary school and the convent are poor 
places for the American child. The moral 
danger to the quite young student is drawn 
altogether too mildly in this article. We 
were repeatedly told last summer by the 
pastors of American churches in the large 
cities of Europe—and certainly as permanent 
residents they are in a position to form dis- 
criminating judgments—that the lapses from 
virtue among young American students are 
far more numerous than parents at home 
imagine. And even if this result does not 
follow there is an unconscious lowering of 
moral standards which is the natural se- 
quence of the somewhat Bohemian style of 
living that many of them adopt. But if 
parents do decide to send their sons and 
daughters abroad for study they should 
avail themselves of the safeguards which 
the resident pastors are able to suggest. 
People like Professor and Mrs, Stuckenberg 
in Berlin and Dr. and Mrs. Thurber in Paris 
are the best possible friends a young Ameri- 
can living in these cities can have. Their 
hearts and homes are ever open to the 
youthful stranger, and we know personally 
of several who have been saved from dis- 
couragement and homesickness by their 
kindly ministrations. 


THE FOREIGN EDUCATION OF AMER- 
IOANS. 


BY EDITH DICKSON. 


The number of American children now 
being educated in Europe must be a subject 
of regret to every thoughtful person who 
considers the matter. It is time that we 
learn to appreciate at their true value the 
opportunities offered at home, and abandon 
the too prevalent notion that a foreign edu- 
cation is in itself superior to anything in 
our own country. 

To the mature student there are oppor- 
tunities in Europe in special lines of study 
not to be had elsewhere. For the musician 
and the artist there are many advantages 
that cannot be found in a comparatively 
new country. Travel is also one of the ele- 
ments in a so-called liberal education, and 
therefore it is desirable that every one should 
sometime see something of foreign sights 
and life. But it does not follow that Amer- 
ican youth are either better educated or bet- 
ter fitted for life in our country by a long 
residence abroad. A wealthy man, who re- 
cently died, left-to his grandson a portion of 
his estate on the condition that he should 
receive his education entirely in America. 
He gave as the reason for this apparently 
singular provision that the result of a toler- 
ably long and wide observation had been 
that young men educated in Europe were 
unfitted for American life. Such a com- 
plete prohibition of foreign study was ex- 
treme, but the opinion upon which it was 
based was doubtless sound, 

The life of American children abroad is 
ofttimes pathetic in its dreariness. Many 
families leave comfortable homes having 
ample room for the children, and the com- 
panionship of suitable playmates, and go to 
Europe to live in pensions. The children 
are confined in narrow limits and are usu- 
ally without companions. Pension life is 
ordinarily unpleasant enough for grown peo- 
ple, but it is infinitely worse for children, 
and nearly all who are old enough to under- 
stand the difference when asked say that 
they would rather be at home, A bright 
boy of thirteen, who had been abroad for 
two years, said he should be so glad to go 
back to America, ‘‘ There are no boys here 
to play with,” he said, ‘‘ and I want to see 
my dog and the horses.”” The moral atmos- 
phere of most pensions is also decidedly un- 
wholesome. They are full of trivial gossip 
and a child sees and hears much that is not 
goodforhim. Foreigners, asarule, lack the 
Anglo-Saxon respect for veracity, and the 
child constantly hears the most glaring un- 
truths. With such examples it is not easy 
to teach the virtue of truthfulness. 

To offset all these disadvantages the edu- 
cational opportunities would need to be far 
better than at home. Asa matter of fact, 
in most instances I believe they are not as 
good. An illustrative case came recently 
under my observation. A lady from one of 
the Western States has been for two years 
in Germany with her two children, a girl of 
twelve and a boy of nine. Her husband is 
in business in America and the family will 
remain in Europe five years longer. Such 


a deplorable breaking up of the home life 
was undertaken in the supposed interest of 
the children. When asked about their prog- 
ress the mother said that her daughter was 
in fractions in arithmetic when she came to 





Europe and was still in fractions. She had 
learned some French and German and was 
studying music. Certainly at home the 
child would have received in the same time 
a much better foundation for a good educa- 
tion. The case of the boy was better. He 
had been in a good school, but, aside from 
the ability to speak German, he had learned 
nothing that he could not have acquired at 
home, 

In another family that has been for the 
same reason two years.in Berlin there are 
also two children, a girl of sixteen and a 
boy of twelve. The boy is studying English 
grammar, French and Latin, and is taking 
violin lessons; the girl is having lessons in 
French, Italian, drawing and music. The 
family are plain people, who will go back 
to a quiet home in a small town in America 
where the children will be likely to have 
little opportunity to speak the languages 
which constitute their educational outfit. 
A much more sensible and useful education 
could be given both children at home. I 
will cite one more case of a different kind. 
A young man, seventeen years old, who had 
finished his sophomore year in an American 
college, persuaded his father to send him to 
Berlin to study in the university instead of 
finishing his college course in America. He 
is not mature enough to work to advantage 
in a German university. He does not know 
what he wishes to do and has not the per- 
severance to continue anything he under- 
takes. He changes from one course of lec- 
tures to another, not going on with any for 
more than three or four weeks. He is wast- 
ing both time and money. Under the super- 
vision he would have had in his American 
college he would probably have made a 
fairly successful student. 

The chief advantage of a European edu- 
cation for young people consists in acquir- 
ing the ability to speak one or more foreign 
languages. Naturally, that is something 
that cannot be gained as well in America, 
But whether that one acquisition is of suffi- 
cient importance to be placed before all 
others is open to much doubt. It is an in- 
disputable fact that no mental acquirement 
is so soon lost by disuse as the ability to 
speak a language, It is the most fugitive 
of all accomplishments. As for a thorough 
knowledge of the grammar and literature of 
French, German and Italian that is much 
more likely to be gained in American schools 
and colleges than in Europe. Then, too, 
there is great difficulty abroad in finding 
teachers who are not superficial in their 
work. Many musicians say that the ordi- 
nary student can gain a much better foun- 
dation for a musical education in the United 
States than in Europe. Foreign music 
teachers will not take the pains to give the 
patient, thorough drill that any beginner ' 
not a genius must have in order to make 
anything but a slipshod performer. 

There is another side of the question 
which deserves serious consideration. It is 
highly undesirable that during the most im- 
pressible part of a young man’s life so many 
years should be spent among foreign sur- 
roundings as to put him out of sympathy 
with the institutions of his own country. 
That is not infrequently the result of a long 
residence abroad in one’s youth. We have 
already too many foreignized Americans, 
who find nothing at home so good as in 
Europe. A better citizen is likely to be 
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made by an education in America, supple- 
mented by such foreign study and travel as 
may afterwards seem desirable. 

Berlin, Germany. 





COOKERY AS AN EMPLOYMENT FOR 
WOMEN. 


BY ANNA 8. BARROWS. 





A generation ago the only place in which 
a woman could earn her living by this art 
was her own or her neighbor's kitchen. The 
tools were imperfect, the hours uncertain 
and the position hampered bya sure though 
indefinable connection with slavery. There 
was little union for action among women of 
that day, and the creation of new conditions 
in the kitchen by individual effort was im- 
possible. Intelligent, self-respecting women, 
therefore, preferred to teach, write, sew, be- 
come clerks or go into factories even though 
they had an aptitude for cooking. On this 
account the higher positions in hotels and 
private houses were filled by French chefs 
who looked upon cookery as an art and sci- 
ence, while in the average household its 
higher side was lost sight of and it became 
drudgery, the quality of food deteriorated 
and dyspepsia became our national disease. 

This state of affairs continued until the 
first cooking schools were established in 
New York and Boston, about fifteen years 
ago, modeled from those already existing 
across the sea. The primary object of these 
schools was the training of servants, but 
they were too well contented with the skill 
already possessed to spend time or money 
in learning more, and so the pupils were 
largely housekeepers in embryo or those of 
slight experience. The early teachers were 
practical cooks who had gained their knowl- 
edge and dexterity through years of prac- 
tice in home or hotel cooking. More teach- 
ers were demanded and this, to the public, 
seemed an opening for women who had suf- 
fered reverses of fortune, or who had not 
succeeded in any other occupation. Young 
women have often come to me for advice 
about taking a normal course in cookery, 
who did not like to study at school or had 
not been successful with music or elocution 
and thought it would be easier to teach 
cooking than anything else. 

Because cookery has been the province of 
women for ages, it is popularly believed to 
be a matter of instinct or a work for which 
any one is fitted with little or no training. 
Our eyes are being opened to see that on 
our food depends not only our physical but 
much of our moral, intellectual and spirit- 
ual life. The phases of the work are many; 
here there is room to present only some 
of the most important, such as the teaching, 
lecturing, journalistic, manufacturing and 
the training of helpers for home life. 

Ten years ago the social world made little 
distinction between the cook and the teacher 
of cookery. A typical question regarding 
any young woman of average ability brave 
enough to undertake this work was, Why 
does she want to teach a cooking school 
when she can teach anything else? To show 
the change in opinion in a decade—a teacher 
in a New England city asked a younger 
teacher to join her in a private school for 
children, and, astonished to find that the 
other was inclined toward teaching cooking, 
used every effort to dissuade her. A year 
ago the first teacher took a course to fit her- 


self to teach cooking, though her school had 
been successful meantime. 

It has now become apparent that quite as 
much general ability and training are req- 
uisite for the instructor in this branch as 
for any other. She must be more than a 
teacher and more than a cook. Cookery is 
dependent on the fundamental principles of 
all the natural sciences. Anatomy, bacteri- 
ology, botany, chemistry, physics, physiol- 
ogy, zodlogy should have their place in the 
teacher’s preparation. She should know 
French to decipher menus and German to 
read the latest scientific works on foods. 
Moreover, she must be a practical cook, and 
know every detail of housekeeping, be ac- 
quainted with all new food preparations and 
their comparative merits, and with every 
new utensil from an egg beater to a range. 
She must be able to adapt herself and her 
methods to pupils on all rounds of the 
social ladder—mothers and children from 
the slums, old housekeepers and society 
belles—and is expected to make proficient 
cooks from all classes by ten or twenty 
lessons. 

There are already several divisions of 
work for cooking teachers, and another gen- 
eration will see such specialization among 
them as we see among physicians today. 
Already some teachers are giving special 
study to certain subjects, for instance, Mrs. 
Ewing to bread, Mrs. Dearborn to food for 
the sick, while Mrs. Rorer for daily demon- 
strations at the World’s Fair has been study- 
ing the possibilities of Indian corn. 

The training of all teachers must be sim- 
ilar. It must be scientific, practical as well 
as theoretical. For public school work 
thorough drill in normal methods is essen- 
tial. The cook must be subordinate to the 
teacher. It is necessary to reduce cookery 
to its lowest terms and to teach its elements 
in the simplest, clearest fashion. In indus- 
trial schools and reformatories good disci- 
pline is essential, and while the methods 
should be educational cookery must be 
taught as a trade rather than as a part of 
general education. 

The most successful teachers in mission 
work or for girls’ clubs are not always 
women who have had the broadest training. 
This winter a plan has been tried in a Massa- 
chusetts city which might well be followed 
elsewhere. A young woman was selected 
from a girls’ club and sent to a cooking 
school for weekly evening lessons, which 
she afterward taught to classes made up 
in her own club. The essential qualities 
for such a teacher are tact and the power 
of adapting the subject to the condition of 
the pupils. 

Demonstration lectures require the same 
characteristics, with the addition of broad 
study, dexterity in work and ease in speak- 
ing. Theinstruction given by such lectures 
is necessarily superficial, but they serve to 
interpret the ideas of students to the peo- 
ple at large and set them thinking and so 
gradually raise their standards, thus pav- 
ing the way for more solid instruction. It 
has sometimes been thought necessary by 
demonstrators to adopt high sounding names 
for their dishes and put considerable stage 
effect into their work, but more real good 
is accomplished by showing the worth and 
beauty of common things and the results of 
perfect methods. Demonstrations are more 
profitable financially than regular classes, 


but require long preparation and experi- 
ence and are exhausting work at best. 

Some manufacturers are finding it for 
their interest to employ graduates of cook- 
ing schools to show what can be done with 
their wares. Regular lectures are given or 
a continuous exhibition held in some gro- 
cery store. This may not be as desirable as 
other branches of the work, but it is a 
legitimate way of earning a living and serves 
to extend good cookery. 

Another phase of the work which offers a 
livelihood is what may be called the jour. 
nalism of cookery. As yet it has no dis- 
tinct position, but it is gradually making 
its way and before many years the food 
editor may be as essential on a newspaper 
force as the music, financial, farm or sport- 
ing editors today. The average home paper 
isoverwhelmed with communications—good, 
bad and indifferent—from housekeepers, 
By using these entire much trash is given 
space that it does not deserve, but by put- 
ting them in the wastebasket some valu- 
able information is lost. A go-between is 
needed, not only to sift this matter and 
present the worthy portions in readable 
form, but also to interpret to the rank and 
tile of the people the experiments of chem- 
ists and deductions of statisticians. Much 
may be done in introducing new foods bya 
careful study of the markets and by reports 
of the cooking schools. 

There is constant call for trained women 
to superintend large families in institutions, 
and the training of the cooking schools is of 
great value for these positions. It is not 
enough that a candidate has ‘ kept house” 
for years. She must have executive ability, 
must be able to plan the meals and buy sup- 
plies in such a manner as to give the proper 
food elements and due variety without ex- 
ceeding her fixed margin for expenditures. 
She must be able to direct servants and en- 
tertain guests. Such a woman is more im- 
portant than the teachers in a school, yet is 
often at their mercy. The average salary is 
very low compared with the duties and pay 
of the average seamstress, because so many 
untrained women attempt such work. One 
reason why the co-operative housekeeping 
experiments have so often failed has been 
the lack of trained managers. 

Any trained woman (of common sense) 
who undertakes to supply well-cooked food 
at fair prices—even in small communities— 
can hardly help succeeding. Miss Frances 
M. Abbott, writing in alate number of the 
Forum, says: “‘ Everybody, except on remote 
farms, has given up the making of butter 
and it is needless to state that the creamery 
grade is far superior to the average home- 
made article. The quality of bread could 
probably be as much improved if it were 
made scientifically in large quantities from 
the best material.’”” Many women in our 
cities are running bakeries successfully, 
while the New England kitchens and wom- 
en’s unions are opening the way for larget 
undertakings. A young woman with n0 
special knowledge of cooking, but with good 
business methods, opened a fruit stand in4 
favorable locality in a large city and hired 
an assistant to tend it while she continued 
her regular clerical work. In less than @ 


year she was warranted in enlarging to 4 
restaurant, giving up her own position, and 
soon employed eight or ten helpers. 

It does not take us many years to leart 
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that though we may cut and make our own 
dresses it is cheaper in the end to hire a 
skilled dressmaker for new dresses and do 
the making over ourselves. Why not in 
like manner employ skilled cooks for spe- 
cial occasions or for one day weekly to pre- 
pare our more elaborate soup stocks, pas- 
tries, desserts and cake, while for our com- 
moner fare home talent would suffice? Oc- 
casional employment has been given cooking 
school pupils in arranging lunch parties for 
ladies who could not trust their cooks and 
did not care to employ a professional caterer. 
Many public schoolgirls who have learned 
that cooking is not drudgery would be will- 
ing to stay at home and do the cooking if 
they could have the wages of a cook, but 
their fathers do not think that economy, so 
the girls go into stores. 

The cooking school is not a fad. It offers 
many inducements to young women who 
are not afraid of hard work. Most of the 
teachers now in the field have done many of 
these varieties of work, but it is impossible 
for one woman to do all equally well. Each 
gradually settles upon the branch she likes 
best. Any girl who enjoys cooking and will 
make a careful study of one standard article 
of food—from the work of others and by her 
own experiments learning all conditions of 
its manufacture in large or small quantities, 
so that failure is practically impossible— 
will in five years find that she has means of 
earning more than a living. 


THE FATHER’S LOVE. 


A mother drew her darling to her breast, 

And of her father in a far-off land 

She strove to make the child-heart understand, 
While, with a kiss of twofold love expressed, 
Intent to make his fondness manifest, 

She said, “‘ Thy father sends his love to thee.”’ 
The child looked up, as fain the gift to see, 
And from rose lips, ‘‘ Where is it?” came the 
, quest, 





“ Where is it!’’ Foolish child to question thus, 

When all around, and in her mother’s eyes, 

It shone, and in its fullness she could bask. 

Love needs no token. But are we more wise? 

Our Heavenly Father sends His love to us. 

“ Where is it?’’ in our ignorance we ask. 
—The Quiver. 


EARNING A BICYOLE. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





Mrs. Jordan had just driven out of sight 
with the seven-year-old twins, Margaret and 
Millicent, tucked neatly into the carriage 
with her, when little Biddy O’Neil, aged 
live, came running breathlessly into the 
yard, 

‘*Me mither is that sick,’ wailed Miss 
Biddy, ‘‘ that she falled down, she did, and 
me feyther, he picked her up, he did, an’ 
it's right sick she is, an’ tell Mis’ Jordan 
she can’t come today to do the wurruk at all, 
at all.” 

‘“* She can’t, ean't she?”’ said ten-year-old 
Elmer, in accents of deep disgust. ‘* That’s 
nice news, that is.’’, 

Elmer and his brother Philip, three years 
older, had sat down on the doorstep to 
watch their mother’s “ triumphal progress,”’ 
as they expressed it, as she drove off with 
the twins. Now they remained there, after 
Miss Biddy turned and ran toward home, 
evident)}¥ overcome with the situation. 

‘*T told mother she’d better let me go and 
meet them,” said. Philip, with conviction, 





‘but she thinks nobody but she can drive 
that precious horse. I can drive it as well 
as she can! And here we are, with father 
and that wonderful Uncle Tom coming, and 
nobody to do a stroke of work. Well, I’ve 
got to go and hoe potatoes. Father said he 
would give me a dollar if I got them hoed 
as far as the wall by the time he came home, 
and I can just about get there by noon. 
That'll make thirty dollars toward my bi- 
cycle, and every little helps.’ 

He got up as though he were going to 
start at once for the potato field. 

‘*Seems as if we ought to hunt around 
and find somebody to get the dinner and all 
that,’’ suggested Elmer, hesitatingly. 

‘“*O, we've tried that often enough,’’ re- 
joined Phil; ‘‘it’s no use.” 

Mr. Jordan had been a city merchant, but 
his health had failed and the doctor had ad- 
vised him to live on a farm and to be out in 
the open air as much as possible. Ue had 
accordingly bought a farm which was three 
miles from the nearest village and six from 
a railroad station. He had succeeded in 
hiring a reliable Irishman. named O'Neil, to 
superintend the farm and Mrs. O'Neil was 
usually available in the somewhat frequent 
crises which occurred in the Jordan kitchen. 
Just now the latest occupant of this apart- 
ment had left, overcome by what she called 
‘*the lonesomes.”’ Of course it was just as 
Mrs, Jordan’s only brother, whom she had 
not seen for ten years, was expected to ar- 
rive from Australia, but with good Mrs. 
O’ Neil’s help she was in hopes to tide over 
the emergency. especially as Mr. Jordan, 
who had been down to the city fur two days 
on business, was tu fetch home a maid of 
all work with him, if he could possibly find 
one. 

The train which was to bring Uncle Tom 
and Mr. Jordan was due today at twelve 
o'clock. Mrs. Jordan had started early to 
meet them, for she had errands to do in the 
village. About ove o’clock they would all 
drive up hungry as bears and they would 
find no dinner. 

Phil sank back on the doorstep as these 
thoughts, called up by his little brother's 
words, came over him. Phil was thirteen 
and had had to help a good deal in the 
kitchen since they had come to the country. 
In the summer Mrs. Jordan found that she 
could keep two servants comfortably, but in 
the winter the *‘ lonesomes”’ were too much 
for them, and every member of the family 
had to lend a hand to keep the household 
machinery moving. He therefore was not 
so scornful as another boy might have been 
when Elmer, who was of an optimistic turn, 
added,’‘‘ Don’t you believe, Phil, you could 
get the dinner yourself, if I'd help?” 

‘‘I’'m afraid we'd only spoil everything 
and then there wouldn’t be any dinner for 
anybody to get.” Phil spoke doubtfully, 
but he turned his feet toward the kitchen. 

‘¢Mother’s got lots of cook-books, you 
know,”’ suggested Elmer. 

‘¢ Well, haul ’em down,”’ said Phil, with an 
air of despairing decision. ‘‘I never shall 
get my bicycle earned; it’s always one thing 
or another to do so that [ can’t earn a cent, 
and father has made up his mind that boys 
ought to earn things. I'll fix the fire, that’s 
one thing | understand, thank goodness. 
See what there is in the refrigerator and in 
the pantry, El.’’ 


He began to rattle the lids of the range, 





took off his coat, tied a big gingham apron 
of his mother’s around his neck, crossing 
the strings over his back and tying them 
around his waist, and then began to sing at 
the top of his voice: 


Then up spake the cook of our gallant brig, 
And a right good cook was he. 

‘* Here's a big dish of chicken all cut up 
ready to fricassee,’’ said Elmer, appearing 
at that moment. ‘Now if it was steak— 
you can cook steak, you know!”’ 

‘* But what’s the use of cook-books if a 
fellow knows how to cook everything?” 
demanded Phil, courageously. ‘‘ Here, hand 
them over. Where's ‘C?’”’ 

That was a great morning at the pretty 
Jordan farmhouse. The boys decided to 
have peas and mashed potatoes. The pota- 
toes burned in the process of boiling. 
Elmer wept under this blow, but Phil bore 
up with fortitude, philosophically remark- 
ing that that was a lesson so that they 
shouldn’t let the other things burn, and 
adding a quart or so of water to every 
other kettle on the stove. It was decided 
that coffee would be grateful to the jaded 
travelers and some was accordingly started 
at about half-past eleven. (Somehow they 
couldn’t remember to consult the cook- 
book every time!) Then they conceived the 
idea of setting the table with the ‘‘com- 
pany’’ china, and broke their mother’s best 
compote in getting the things down from 
the top shelf. Mr, O’Neil brought in some 
strawberries a little after twelve and this 
looked like a great addition to the feast. 
In short, there probably was never more 
fuss made about cooking a dinner, and it 
wasn’t such bad fun, either. 

Things were getting considerably over- 
done when the distant rattle of wheels was 
heard. . It was ten minutes to one and the 
boys knew that that must be ‘the folks.”’ 
It struck them now for the first time that 
it would be rather nice to meet the new- 
comers in an aristocratic, leisurely sort of 
way out on the piazza. They accordingly 
rushed around, washed their faces and 
hands, gave a fancy brush to their front 
hair which they imagined would conceal 
entirely the wild and wandering appear- 
ance of the back part, tore off their aprons, 
put on their coats and, barring a certain 
flushed appearance, carried off their as- 
sumed character of sauntering summer 
idlers fairly well when the carriage drove 
up. Out sprang their father and a tall, 
dark young fellow who didn’t look nearly 
as old as they knew their Uncle Tom must 
be and who was pot in the least like the 
received type of returned uncles from Aus- 
tralia. Then their mother alighted and the 
twins were busy in tumbling out all along 
the line. 

The boys were smiling effusively, but 
their mother glanced anxiously at the 
kitchen windows and whispered, ‘ Mrs. 
O’ Neil?” 

‘*She’s sick,’’ replied Phil, drawing down 
his face. ‘* Where’s your new girl?”’ 

‘‘She is coming tomorrow. Here, enter- 
tain your uncle while I go and change my 
dress and see what we can get up quickly to 
eat. We are starving and to think that 
woman should not have been able to get the 
dinner!”’ 

‘* Now if you had only let me go to town 
instedd of you!” teased Phil. ‘Bat just 
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come into the kitchen, mother, and tell us 
what todo. Maybe we can help you.” 

The boys, overcome with their emotions, 
followed their worried mother into the 
kitchen. She took one comprehensive sur- 
vey of the place. About a thousand dishes, 
more er less, spoons, forks, knives, holders, 
stove-handles, colanders, graters, strainers, 
pot-covers, dishcloths, everything that any- 
body could possibly use in preparing a din- 
ner of ten courses, had been employed by 
the boys in their efforts. Mrs. Jordan un- 
derstood the situation perfectly. First she 
laughed till she cried, and then she cried till 
she laughed again. Then she kissed the 
boys fourteen times or so apiece, manipu- 
lated the kettles on the stove a little, glanced 
at the elaborately set table, and went to her 
room to carry out her original intention of 
changing her dress. But worse dinners 
have been eaten with relish than that to 
which the Jordan family sat down about 
twenty minutes later. 

‘‘T calculated to earn that dollar you 
promised me for hoeing the potatoes,”’ said 
Phil to his father, as he diseussed an ad- 
mirably tender drumstick at the table, ‘‘ but 
when the bottom fell out of everything this 
morning, why, bicycles had to take a back 
seat. They aren’t init today, and I’m think- 
ing of striking out for acook. I hear the 
chef at the Savoy receives $7,000 a year. I 
might get in there after a little more prac- 
tice.” 

‘*Speaking of bicycles,’’ remarked Uncle 
Tom, who hadn’t been saying much but 
who had been taking everything in, not ex- 
cepting a fair share of the dinner, ‘ I under- 
stand that your hard-hearted father here 
doesn’t approve of giving expensive presents 
to boys. He thinks they ought to earn them. 
Now [ am not sure that he isn’t right. But 
I just want to say that I haven’t enjoyed a 
dinner equal to this one in ten years, and I 
propose to pay for it. The ones to whom J 
am chiefly indebted for this excellent meal 
are, as I understand, Master Philip Jordan 
and his brother Elmer. I, therefore, pro- 
pose that they go down to the city with me 
tomorrow, or as soon as their arduous duties 
will permit, and select the two bicycles 
which suit them best—I don’t care what they 
cost—and we will fetch them home with us.” 

‘* W—w—hat?”’ gasped Elmer. 

‘“*[—I—beg your pardon?’ stammered 
Phil, who was more polite. 

‘** Bicycles, bicycles, boys! Ever hear of 
them before?” asked Uncle Tom, jocularly. 
‘“*T only want to pay for my dinner, that’s 
all.” 

The boys’ illuminated faces turned in- 
stinctively toward their mother. 

“Tom,”’ she said, reprovingly, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t be extravagant.” But the boys 
knew that her heart, which was very soft 
toward them just then, did not fully con- 
demn this recklessness. 

Thus, without suspecting it, they had 
earned not only one but two bicycles that 
morning, and I’m inclined to think they 
deserved all their good luck. It takes 
about ten times more pluck for a boy to go 
into his mother’s kitchen and get a dinner 
than it does for him to hoe twenty acres of 
potatoes! 


— 





— It is a false notion that because persons 
are sick they must therefore live in the house. 


In fact, the main ‘reason why many persons ~ 


are sick is because they have lived indoors so 
much. Easy-chairs or lounges or luxurious 
couches can be placed on piazzas or verandas 
or beneath porches where the pure air and the 
sunshine can come without obstruction. The 
cold can be warded off by plenty of clothing 
and the wind broken by angles of buildings.— 
Laws of Life. 


—_ 


NOVELTIES AT THE FAIR. 

Great ingenuity is shown in the manner 
in which cereals, and even fruits, are used 
for decorative purposes. In the Nebraska 
building is a detail map of Platte County 
made by sticking wheat, oats, rye and grass 
seed intoa large board. North Dakota hasa 
wondrous cow, a painting in grasses, with a 
tail of timothy hay, legs of plaited oat straw 
and horns made of white ears of corn. But 
the oddest exhibit in this line is an eques- 
trian statute made wholly of prunes and 
sent by California, It represents the figure 
of a man holding a spear in bis hand and 
wearing a helmet mounted upon a decidedly 
stiff-legged horse, the entire structure being 
nothing but dried prunes. It took about a 
bushel to make the steed’s large and flow- 
ing tail. Neither the man nor tlhe horse is 
very artistic, but the statue is a novelty and 
attracts the crowd. Some of the cereal de- 
signs, however, are really beautiful. Some 
of the pavilions which have the appearance 
of being supported by massive columns of 
granite, onyx or Italian marble are really 
upheld by hollow columns of clearest glass 
filled with parti-colored grains. 

eens SE 


ANIMALS ON SHIPBOARD. 


It is a well-known fact that sailors are 
extremely fond of pets and on nearly all of 
the more than forty warships anchored re- 
cently in New York harbor were found one 
or more anima!s gathered from all quarters 
of the globe. On the Russian flagship was 
a soft-fleeced ram from Algiers, a small 
brown kid from the island vf St. Thomas 
and a pair of frolicsome monkeys. On the 
Jean Bart, the French ship, was a pair of 
‘*moutons”’ and a partridge from Smyrna, 
which had a red bill and red legs. On the 
Italian cruiser was a fine dog named Blake 
in honor of the donors, the sailors from the 
English ship of that name. He is a regular 
sea dog, never having set foot on land since 
he was born. He will go with the sailors 
in the cutter as far as the shore, but nothing 
will induce him to leave the boat, An 
amusing sight on the day of the parade was 
a little black and white goat, named Billy, 
belonging to one of the English ships and 
marching at the head of his column down 
Fifth Avenue in the scarlet coat of a British 
marine. The public was enthusiastic over 
the intelligent little creature and sent in 
contributions with which was purchased a 
silver collar engraved with the goat’s name 








and the date, April 28, 1893. This, with a 
little silver bell hanging from it, was placed 
around Billy’s neck, and he seemed to be 
the proudest member of the naval party, 


—s— 


DON'T NEGLEOT THE HUSBANDS, 


In the division of summer pleasure it is the 
husband who is too often the neglected one, 
says Edward W. Bok in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and adds: 


I write of tliis subject of leaving the men 
of families alone in closed homes during 
the heated term because I had the results 
of it brought home to me very directly and 
very sadly last summer. Four of my friends 
during the terrible heat of last July died 
in homes where every convenience was pos- 
sible, but from which women were absent, 
With their families scattered in the coun- 
try these men were forced to remain in the 
city. In each case the thousand and one 
little attentions that a man’s heme receives 
at the hands of woman were neglected by 
the servants. Meals were irregularly served 
and more irregularly eaten; rooms were 
ventilated just as the servants remembered 
or forgot them. That terrible week of in- 
cessant heat, which we all remember, came 
and exhausted these men. Dysentery and 
kindred summer ills are not far behind a 
man when he is run down by sleepless 
nights, harassed by business, living in 
a cheerless, dismantled, uncared-for home 
under torrid days and stifling nights. In 
one instance it was a young man in the 
flush of success, who came home one even- 
ing only to die during the night, too weak 
even to ring for assistance. In another case 
a man of millions, with his tamily away at 
one of the fashionable resorts, succumbed 
to the heat aud was found dead the follow- 
ing afternoon. In the other two cases the 
blow came not so suddenly, but yet within 
a week. And in each instance the families 
knew not that the mainsprings of their 
support were ill until they were dead. Per- 
haps the presence of mother, wife or daugh- 
ter might not have stayed the hand of 
death, but who will deny the efficiency of 
womanly care in sickness? 
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The thrifty housewife cleaves to all 
Good things that are allowed her, 

And in this ‘land of lands’ she cleaves 
To. Cleveland’s: baking powder. 


She is right. 
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f CONVERSATION OORNER. 
ERHAPS this perfect picture 
of the pericarp or pod of the 
pea plant precedes by a few 
days the presence of that pop- 

ular and palatable table vegetable, 

r except as we procure it from South- 

ern places. But as the priater pre- 

fers to pursue the alphabetical pro- 

gram we must mind our P's and Q’s 

in their proper order without regard 

to the season. Very soon, however, we shall 
be repeating the famous saying of General 

Grant: ‘‘Let us have pease!” 

One of these P’s may introduce a ques- 
tion on pronunciation, just received from 

Ohio: 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Tam one of your boys 
and rise to ask aquestion. What is the proper 
yronunciation of programme, or program’? 

ow do the sensible people about Boston pro- 
nonnce it? Is there any authority for ’gr’m 
or ’grum ? Yours truly, J. A. K. 





A recent note asked in substance—it was 
anonymous and so is not on file—how old a 
Cornerer could be and still be a “child.” 
J. A. K. certainly gives a broad scope to child- 
hood, for I well remember him twenty years 
ago, and he was not a small child then! As 
to his query, Ido not know all the sensible 
people about Boston, but all that I ever 
heard use the word pronounced it pré’-gram, 
with the primary accent on the first syllable 
and a distinct secondary accent on the last 
syllable. I do not see how anybody could 
properly call gram *\gr’m”’ or ‘‘grum,”’ [ 
am sorry to say, however, that many sensi- 
ble people about Boston —and_ probably 
about everywhere else—are careless in their 
pronunciation of common words, especially 
in slighting letters and omitting syllables. 
The best public speaker [ know is careful 
to enunciate every syllable and every letter, 
except such as are properly silent. 

We must also be on the Jookout for unac- 
customed words or new pronunciation of 
familiar words. A schoolboy, the other 
day, called a common flower an-e-md’-ne, 
and some felt like offering him any money if 
he could find authority for calling it so! 
But he was right—that is, the dictionaries 
allowed that, if used as a Latin word, the o 
should be long and so receive accent. I 
was in a gentleman’s office yesterday, and, 
when some one said deb’-en- tures, he referred 
at once to Webster and the Century to see if 
that could be right, and found it was not. 
Of course you will notice the two spellings 
of the word that started this talk. Pro- 
gramme shows the French channel through 
which it came from the Latin, but it is not 
a French word now and should, doubtless, 
follow the spelling of epigram, monogram 
and telegram, although the last word is a 
newly coined word—that is, within thirty 
or forty years. (When [ was a boy in a 
telegraph office we sent and received ‘ tele- 
graph dispatches’’ but not ‘* telegrams,’’) 

That reminds me that a boy in the ‘hill 
country” of Western Massachusetts has writ- 
ten me that he is 

Beginning to learn telegraphy. Have part 
of the Morse alphabet learned. I have a little 
machine to practice on. 

That is a capital idea, not only as an 
amusement but as a possible preparation 
for useful employment. But in my day we 
used the “ Bain’’ diphabet, which is quite 
different. The letters were made with short 
and long dashes: a, --——-; b,--——-; ¢, 


--~-; d, ---——; e,-; etc. Each station 
had its own signal. Boston was - —— -; 
Northampton was Na, that is, - - —— 
-——; Springfield, Ce. That was more 
than férty years ago, but I still occasion- 
ally find myself rapping on the table with 
my fingers: --- -, --- -, --- -3 
-— —_ ——_ —  ----- ? Springfield, 
Springfield, Springfield, Are you ready (to 
take a message)? Hereby hangs a hint for 
you—whatever you learn well in your child- 
hood, whether Latin or spelling or history 
or observations in nature or a good habit, 
you will carry with you all your lives. So 
look out aud learn the right thiogs, and 
learn them well! Apother boy writes from 
Vermont: 


My uncle has bought a rifle for me, but it is 
in Montpelier and I haven't seen it yet. 





[am not so sure of the usefulness or de- 


sirableness of a rifle for a boy. Certainly 
he does not need to learn to sboot men and 
this is not a country of idle gentry, whose 
chief end is to shoot grouse or hares or 
deer. Besides, there is a considerable risk 
of killing the boy. But then the uncle 
probably knew what he was about, but if I 
had been he [ would have given my nephew 
a bicycle! 

Speaking of making signs with onv’s fin- 
gers, I must tell you of a boy I have just 
met who was an expert init. He was in the 
place where I get my Iunch—a dear little 
fellow, with flaxen hair hanging down his 
neck like Lord Fauntleroy. I have often 
seen him there but could never get hold of 
him. This time there was a vacant chair 
beside me and he satin it. He would not 
tell me his name but made me guessit. “ It 
is a Bible name!’’ Then he made with his 
fingers a prettier P than the pea-pod at the 
head of the column, then au A and a U, and 
I guessed it while he was shaping an L. 
He fingered out his last name in the same 
way, but I shall not tell you that! 

Our P pulls up another ? which ought to 
have been answered long ago: 

WORCESTER, Mass. 

Mr. Martin: Can you tell me where I can get 
a copy of the Payson Parsonage picture men- 
tioned in the Corner of Sept. 29? I helped 
shingle that house more than sixty years 
since. And us to that Squantum [where Phil 
B. wrote his vacation letter], [carted potatoes 
to the starch mill there and sold six bushels 
for a dollar; nuw we have to pay more than a 
dollar for one bushel. Yours truly, T. 8. 

Ask Dr. W. B. Bancroft, South Boston, 
about the Payson Parsonage picture. 

Bancor, ME. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Do any of the Cornerers 
ever write you about their schvol papers? I 
send you one of ours, thinking you might like 
to look it over. [I have, and it is one of the 
brighest, cleanest school papers I bave seen.— 
Mr. M.] I wish there was some other time 
for girls and boys to go to the fair, because it 
is so hot there in the summer. I hope we 
shall see you there. Yours sincerely. 


I fear you will not, for I wish to go when 
it is cool, and then you will not be there! 
But look out for seven barrels of water 
from the River Jordan, which, as I heard 
last night, United States Consul Merrill has 
just had sent from Jerusalem to Jaffa for 
shipment. There were eight barrels, but 
one of the camels stumbled on the way to 
Joppa and lost one, but it is more fitting to 
have the sacred number of seven. 

I meant to have read you seven letters 
about the Indian hymn which is said to 
have been written by a Pequod—not a Pea- 
pod !—Indian, but you see why I cannot. 

‘ ; MR. MARTIN. 
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DIVINE HEALING AND ALLIED 
BELIEFS. 


The increasing number of those who believe 
in what is called “divine healing,’’ or some- 
times “faith cure,” and the consequent effect 
upon the life of our churches, make it desira- 
ble to appreciate the strength of this tendency 
and to decide after a careful examination 
whether it is one to be commended or re- 
pressed. It is no new notion that radical 
cures can be wrought without the use of med- 
icine and through the special interposition of 
God in answer to prayer, but the claim is made 
today, and with apparent justification, that 
the belief is spreading throughout our land 
and taking rovt in large and in small commu- 
nities. Many may remember that perhaps a 
score of years ago, especially in the vicinity 
of Boston, which takes kindly to religious ec- 
centricities, there was a sudden burst of inter- 
est in what is called the Higher Life and one 
or two prominent ministers, as well as a good 
many of the laity, claimed that they had 
ceased to sin and no longer needed to struggle 
against temptation. The present singularity of 
belief is a revival of that tenet with other doc- 
trines linked to it, and, like the earlier excite- 
ment, it will probably have its rise, climax 
and decline, but while it lasts it is worth pass- 
ing study. 

One of several indications of the presence of 
this belief among us is pateat to all who pass 
by Park Street Church, Boston, on any Thurs- 
day and have their attention drawn to the 
sign announcing the meeting within of the 
Christian Alliance; and if he enters, impelled 
by simple curiosity or by real desire to gain a 
sympathetic understanding of the magnet 
which draws to this historic structure every 
week scores, and even hundreds, of persons 
from Boston and the outlying towns, he will 
find himself at once in the presence of a very 
earnest company of men and women, who seem 
to be singularly united in their fellowship and 
tirm in their convictions that they are called 
to stand together for certain, to them, great 
principles. These weekly convocations are 
made up of members of all evangelical 
churches, the Baptists and Congregationalists 
probably predominating in number, and this 
particular assembly at Park Street is only one 
of similar gatherings held from time to time 
in, perhaps, twenty-five places in New Eng- 
land, to say nothing of other sections of the 
country where the same movement is said to 
be rapidly extending itself. Every such local 
center is a branch of the Christian Alliance, 
whose headquarters are in New York City at 
692 Eighth Avenue, where Rev. A. B. Simp- 
son, D. D., who may be considered the founder 
of the organization, preaches in what is called 
the Gospel Tabernacle, and conducts in addi- 
tion a college founded to prepare men and 
women for foreign missionary work, 


Any attempt, however, to trace the genesis 
of this belief known as “ divine healing ’”’ must 
go back beyond Dr. Simpson to Dr. Charles 
Cullis of Boston, who, many years before Simp- 
son became a champion of the idea, as well as 
several years after, was perhaps most promi- 
nently identified in the public mind with the 
faith cure movement; indeed, Dr. Simpson 
may be considered one of Dr. Cullis’s con- 
verts, for it was at Old Orchard Beach seven 
years ago that these two men first came face 
to face. Dr. Simpson, then a Presbyterian 
pastor in New York City, had broken down 
and had come to this resort for recuperation ; 
dropping into Cullis’s camp meetings, which 
were one of the features of the place, he was 
impressed, not by the arguments from the 
platform but by -the testimonies from the 
floor, and went to his room with a decided 
impulse toward looking into the matter for 
himself. He took down his Bible with 
the prayer that if the truth advocated by 
Dr, Cullis and -his associates were a Bible 


truth and a truth for these modern. times it 
might be disclosed to him as he studied. The 
outcome of his prolonged search was the 
conclusion that the Bible does teach it. He 
put the teaching at once to a practical test in 
his own case and soon declared himself per- 
fectly well. Returning to New York he soon 
resigned the pastorate of his wealthy and 
aristocratic church to devote himself to mis- 
sionary work in the lower part of the city. 
His endeavors there were so successfal that 
he was soon crowded out of his first quarters, 
and, seeing the need of a larger building, he 
stepped boldly out on the faith platform, pro- 
jected an enterprise which involved a large 
outlay and appealed to the Christian public 
for support. On leaving his church he had 
taken $3,000 of his own money and applied it 
to his new enterprise. Ever since then, some- 
how or other, the money has not failed to 
come, though he does not announce from 
what sources, and he appears to sustain his 
work with as little anxiety as burdens the 
average manager of charitable and religious 
institutions not conducted on the faith basis. 
In these half-dozen years some one hundred 
and fifty missionaries have been sent to the 
foreign field, and they are supported on the 
plan of voluntary offerings. 

It should be understood that divine healing 
is only one of several ideas for which the 
Christian Alliance stands, but so intertwined 
are these separate beliefs that an understand- 
ing of all is essential to an accurate estimate 
of one, for, while the creed of the Alliance is 
a short one, itis a comprehensive and peculiar, 
though naturally related, schedule of doctrine. 
It is a fourfold cord, including a belief in 
Jesus as Saviour, Sanctifier, coming Lord and 
Healer. As respects the first two points, they 
do not differ nominally from the prevailing 
opinion in evangelical churches, though 
when we come to examine their conception of 
Christ as Sanctifier we find that they occupy 
a position not quite identical with that of the 
perfectionists or holiness people, but quite 
similar thereto. They do not believe in the 
perfection of the human but in the indwelling 
of the divine so fully and so potently that the 
working of their natural powers is, to a large 
extent, supplanted by the divine energy work- 
ing in them; and this deeper life in Jesus, as 
they call it, enables the believer to exchange 
his own imperfections for Christ’s perfections, 
frees him from his struggles, and, while it 
may not make him incapable of temptation 
and sin, it does give such a strong heavenward 
direction to his desires and purposes that 
practically he ceases to sin. The point which 
they emphasize in sanctification is, that it is 
not the building up of personal character, 
not a growth nor an attainment, but a gift 
from God available to any one who has faith 
enough to ask for it and to surrender himself 
fully enough. 

As to the second coming of Christ, there 
are some shades of differences between the 
way in which they hold the belief and the 
way in which the so-called Second Adventists 
hold it. The members of the Christian Alli- 
ance would probably accept in the main Dr. 
A. J. Gordon’s presentation of the subject, or 
that of any other exponent of the premillen- 
nial school. They are tenacious of the belief 
and go so far as to say that, if the New Testa- 
ment perspective is preserved in the modern 
pulpit, ten sermons out of fifty-two will be 
preached on the second coming, since, as they 
affirm, one-sixth of the New Testament is de- 


. voted to that subject. They think the church 


can never convert the world without Christ’s 
personal presence and reign; they declare that 
every divihe dispensation, from the Adamic 
down, opened in blessing and ended in disas- 
ter, and that calamity and shipwreck are in 
store for this earth and this earthly life of 
ours,’ ‘ 

Goming now to the fourth tenet, that of 


Christ a Healer, we reach the point where the 
path of the Christian Alliance people diverges 
most sharply from traditional orthodox the- 
ology. In justice to them, however, it should be 
said that some consider this fourth strand of 
the cord less important and to be exalted 
into less prominence than the other doctrines, 
though probably the rank and file of member- 
ship hold it well to the front of their thought, 
and, in propagating their peculiar views, lay 
earnest stress upon it. The sole basis of their 
argument and their final authority is the Scrip- 
tures, and, inasmuch as they hold the most 
pronounced theory of verbal inspiration and 
say that they stand for that even more strenu- 
ously than for their fourfold covenant, those 
holding a more liberal theory of inspiration 
find it difficult to find common ground for 
argument. Faith cure devotees appeal to the 
ancient statutes of healing, the evidence from 
Old Testament prayers, precepts and promises, 
the life and teaching and healing miracles of 
Christ, the doctrine of Paul and James. They 
say that Christ came no more to bear our sins 
than to heal our sicknesses. He is the de- 
liverer from disease as well as from sin, and 
the atonement was in the interest of physical 
as well as of spiritual healing. In their judg- 
ment a man who accepts Christ as Saviour and 
Sanctifier is superior to natural or physical 
laws. To quote from one of their leading 
authorities. 

When through force of circumstances the 

hours of sleep have been greatly broken in 
upon, we expect to feel the loss in impaired 
vitality ; when irregularity of meals or insuf- 
ficient or poorly prepared food becomes our 
lot for the time, we expect physical derange- 
ments; when overworked, we expect exhaus- 
tion to follow, and nightly, for nature’s laws 
are inexorable and we live in the old hfe in 
bondage to them. But in our new life we are 
free from bondage to natural law; we need 
not expect the old results, we need not measure 
our own natural health or strength to per- 
form the duties before us, but draw directly 
from Christ’s own vitality. Some people are 
simply slaves to the laws of health, they must 
eat just so often and just such an amount and 
of a certain quality, must sleep a certain num- 
ber of hours or be cross and fretful. 
As to medicines, they are willing to have them 
used in the case of persons who have not been 
converted to their belief, but for themselves 
they consider it wrong thus to supplement 
God’s power. As respects the so-called in- 
curable cases or restoration of lost portions 
of the body, they do not claim miracles here, 
but affirm that healing accepted in scason 
should prevent such decay and heal all in- 
flamed nerves, and even in regard to incurable 
diseases they claim that victims of cancer and 
other fatal diseases have been restored to 
health. When the faith treatment fails, they 
are disposed to ascribe it to an imperfect faith 
on the part of the subject or his relatives, 
though once in a while they are frank enough 
to admit that they do not understand why, 
with conditions apparently fulfilled, the pe- 
titions are not granted. 

This, then, is meant to be a fair statement of 
the platform on which the Christian Alliance 
stands, and inasmuch as the subject is com- 
mented on editorially in this paper it need not 
be enlarged upon here. H. A. B. 
— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, June 18-24. Lavishness of God’s Bounty. 
Luke 5: 1-10; 11: 9-13; James 1: 5,6. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 








BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, June 25-July 1. Praise and consecra- 
tion service. 2 Chron. 29: 25-36. 

If we praised God only when we felt like it 
there would be no particular merit in our 
songs of rejoicing, though they might be, ac- 
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ceptable and pleasant to Him. The test as 
to whether we really pcssess the praiseful 
spirit comes when the exhortation to praise 
finds no ready response from our hearts. Now 
it happens that our praise meetings are ar- 
ranged without any regard for the condition 
and feelings of the individual members of our 
respective societies. And in thus ignoring 
personal preferences those who prepared these 
topics have but imitated the Bible, which 
never caters to the variable moods of weak 
and fickle human beings. When Paul en- 
joined upon his converts the duty of rejoicing 
always he meant just what he said, and inas- 
much as while he wrote his prison chains 
were clanking in his ears his words have 
some significance and ought to carry consid- 
erable weight. 

Yes, it is easy enough to join lustily in the 
Doxology when skies are bright and the path 
is bordered with flowers, when one’s pulses 
thrill with the gladness of the springtime and 
hope is strong and courage undaunted, but 
when the clouds gather and break, when one 
sits amid the ruins of his hopes and life 
stretches out before him colorless and tame, 
or when the situation is not quite so painful 
and one is simply dispirited or disappointed 
or cross—at such times as these, who feels like 
singing? And yet it is for just such junc- 
tures that our religion is given us. Enter into 
Christ’s conception of human life and you 
will find a place for praise in every emer- 
gency. Nay, more, the hard things will per- 
haps come to be the burden of our song. 
Have we ever thought of thanking God for 
our trials, our problems, our crosses, our 
losses? If we could once see how these 
sweeten and enrich and strengthen life, we 
should not dare to ask to be spared them en- 
tirely. Jesus knew the depths of sorrow and 
the hights of joy. To live praiseful lives is 
not to go about saying ‘‘ Glory hallelujah ”’ 
all the time, but to have within the fountain 
of peace and joy. 

Parallel verses : Ex. 19: 5, 6; 32: 39; Lev. 27: 
28; Deut. 6: 4,5; Josh. 6: 18,19; 1 Sam. 1: 11; 
Ps. 119: 38; Matt. 5: 11,12; 1 Thess. 5: 16-18; 
Heb: 10: 19, 20; Jas. 1: 2; 1. Pet. 2: 9, 10. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 





At the summer school in Northfield there 
originated a religious movement which has 
done much in awakening interest, spreading 
knowledge and urging individual responsi- 
bility in mission work in the foreign field. 
Volunteers among our colleges and semina- 
ries offered themselves enthusiastically for 
service in distant lands, and as the influence 
spread from institution to institution numbers 
of young men and women enlisted, pledging 
themselves, God permitting, to become for- 
eign missionaries and adopting as their watch- 
word, “The evangelization of the world in 
this generation.” 

Now that the Student Volunteer Movement 
has been in progress for five years it is fitting 
to inquire how far the expectations of its 
friends have been realized. Dr. Nevius of 
Cheefoo, China, in an article in the Missionary 
Review, gives some kindly criticisms and sug- 
gestions. While recognizing the valuable 
services of student volunteers he frankly 
states that their methods are open to criti- 
cism and the actual results have in many 
respects been disappointing. He proceeds to 
prove his ground by several significant facts. 
In the first place the number of missionaries 
going to the field has not been increased to 
the extent which the number of volunteers 
led us to expect. The natural inference that 
a large number of ardent and well-equipped 
young men would be in readiness to embark 
for foreign work has not proved true. The 
necessary recruits during the last two years 
have been obtained with great difficulty. 


While some seminaries have furnished their 
usual quota others have fallen far behind the 
average of the last forty years. In the Pres- 
byterian Church, with which a large propor- 
tion of the prominent workers are connected, 
the result has been the same as elsewhere. 
From Princeton but three nien went out to 
the foreign mission field during the last year. 
Union and Chicago sent about the same num- 
ber and several other Presbyterian seminaries 
furnished none at all. 

The statistics of the student volunteer move- 
ment for the past year reveal other startling 
facts. One-teuth of the whole number have 
applied to mission boards and been either 
sent or rejected, while one-tenth have ‘ re- 
nounced’ and two-tenths have been “ hin- 
dered.’’ Thus it appears that as many have 
renounced as have applied, and the number of 
the renounced and hindered is three times 
that of those who have applied. This points 
to great lightness in assuming or renouncing 
the pledge. 

Another cause, says Mr. Nevius, of dis- 
appointment to missionaries. who expected 
marked quickening of interest is the indiffer- 
ence shown to missionary addresses by a por- 
tion of the students in seminaries and the 
estrangement between those who expect to 
go abroad and those who do not. This want 
of sympathy is probably due to the pressure 
brought to bear by the volunteers. They often 
assume that unless there is sufficient reason 
to the contrary every suitable person ought 
to go to the foreign field. Their fellow-stu- 
dents naturally resent this attitude, believing 
that they can serve the cause by staying at 
home. 

The principal measures used by the volun- 
teers, which are highly to be commended, are 
first summer schools and Bible classes, the 
dissemination of missionary literature and 
missionary lectures and conferences with re- 
turned missionaries. These are steps in the 
right direction, the one exception being the 
urging of individuals to pledge themselves to 
the work. Dr. Nevius considers the greatest 
defect in the movement to be this pledge, 
which under undue pressure the young men 
are led—almost compelled—to sign and which 
they too often are obliged to relinquish at the 
cost of self-respect and consistency, or else 
seek satisfactory reasons for regarding them- 
selves as hindered, while some who have ac- 
tually gone abroad lose their first enthusiasm 
and feel that they could have done better 
service at home: An early decision is urged 
on the ground of greater influence over others 
and longer time for study, but, on the other 
hand, we may seriously inquire if the pledg- 
ing of young men and women three or five 
years before they enter upon their work is 
not premature and unwise. 

It is just to say that the leaders of the move- 
ment have sought a remedy for this defect by 
changing the term pledge to that of “ declara- 
tion card,’ which now reads, “ It is my pur- 
pose, if God permits, to become a foreign mis- 
sionary.”’ This is intended to be only the 
signification of a purpose. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Probably in no foreign land is a more valu- 
able missionary work carried on than that of 
the New York City Mission, having for its 
field New York below Fourteenth Street. 
This is an independent, undenominational 
organization, although it is largely supported 
by gifts from the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches. The work done among the 
Italians, Germans, Syrians and Irish is truly 
foreign missionary effort. An attempt is made 
to reach some of the thousands of foreigners 
daily landing at New York, although the task 
seems almost hopeless when the small num- 
ber of churches and workers is set over 
against the hordes of immigrants. Some of 
the wards in this section are little heathen 





communities, for what are five churches and 
chapels in a ward having a population of 
50,000, or two churches in another ward of 
over 30,000 inhabitants? Chapels, houses, 
hospitals and dispensaries, reading-rooms, 
stereopticon lectures and boys’ clubs are some 
of the means used for attracting, aiding and 
uplifting these ignorant people. Fifty per 
sons are enrolled as workers of the women’s 
branch alone, which cares for the mothers and 
children, supports Fresh Air homes and day 
nurseries, and gathers the children into Sun- 
day schools and day schools. 


The number of men in the membershi» of 
the Japanese churches is much greater shan 
the number of women, some recently pub- 
lished statistics of mission work in Japan 
showing an overplus of more than 5,000 men 
in the church membership. A writer in the 
Independent tinds the reason for this, not in a 
want of intelligence and zeal in the Christian 
women who are engaged in work there, but in 
the state of society and the prevailing public 
sentiment. Pastoral work among women is 
difficult, and public sentiment prevents a large 
attendance of women at evening gatherings, 
especially in large cities. Then, although 
Japan is superior to other Oriental nations in 
its treatment of this sex, there is yet great 
room for progress. Japanese women are not 
to be counted among the “ intelligent classes,”’ 
owing to their limited opportunities and so- 
cial environment which leave them in bonds 
of ignorance, superstition and domestic servi 
tude. A better day is dawning. Six women’s 
Bible training schools now exist with 183 pu- 
pils. With Christianity come education and 
enlightenment, social elevation and liberty. 

Missionaries express the deepest pity for the 
Pariahs of Southern India. They are outcasts 
in the fullest sense of the word, human yet 
treated with less consideration than the lowest 
and vilest brutes. Their persons are not pro- 
tected, the temples are closed to them, the 
courts of justice and the rights of property- 
holding are almost entirely out of their reach, 
and their intellectual and moral condition is 
terribly degraded, and yet this class is said to 
constitute one-tenth of the population. A 
few months ago a movement was made by the 
government toward an *mproyement in their 
educational advantages. A special report by 
the director of public instruction showed 
22,888 children of the Pariah and kindred 
classes under instruction in 1892, excluding 
those who have adopted the Christian religion. 
An important ordé@& has just been issued by 
the Madras Government, pointing out the ne- 
cessity of special schools under public man- 
agement for the training of Pariah school- 
masters and a special inspecting agency for 
Pariah schools. This step was in accordance 
with the suggestions of the missionaries and is 
highly indorsed by them. Many of the present 
inspecting officers, who are Brahmins and 
high-caste Hindus, consider it a pollution to 
enter a Pariah village, and they throw impedi- 
ments in the way of missionary and private 
effort to educate these people. The govern- 
ment also urges local boards to open special 
day and evening schools for them, expressing 
its readiness to assign schoolhouse sites on 


waste land. 
—— 


God is perfectly powerful because He is 
perfectly and infinitely of use, and perfectly 
good because He delights utterly and always 
in being of use, therefore we can become like’ 
God only in proportion as we become of use. 
All life, all devotion, all piety are only worth 
anything—only divine and God-like and God- 
beloved—as they are means to that one end— 
to be of use.—Charles Kingsley. 

<a 

There is that within us which, all unbidden, 
rises to answer to the voice of intellectual 
truth, come whence it may.—Edersheim. 
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Literature. 
THE NEW MANNER OF ILLUSTRHRA- 
TION. 


A few years ago our American books and 
especially our American magazines sur- 
passed all others in the beauty and finish of 
the wood engravings by which they were 
illustrated. They still surpass all others in 
their pictures but wood engravings are going 
out of vogue very fast. Half tone reproduc- 
tion is taking their place, ‘‘ process repro- 
duction” it is called. So rapidly is this 
change coming to pass that it has been 
prophesied that in a few years proofs of the 
best wood engravings will have become so 
rare that they will command very high 
prices, and will be regarded as illustrations 
of a comparatively lost art. 

The half-tone process relief work, being 
mechanical, is much cheaper than engrav- 
ing. Moreover it reproduces a picture 
more accurately. There is no longer any 
opportunity for the individuality of the en- 
graver to affect the picture, however uncon- 
sciously on his part. Not all of this process 
work is satisfactory, and there are some 
classes of paintings to which it is not well 
adapted. Engraving is likely to continue to 
be preferred for landscapes and for still-life 
pictures, and, in general, process work suc- 
ceeds best in the cases of pictures in which 
black and white are most pronounced. In 
these it is a notable success. 

Many of the most eminent artists favor 
the new method and, although the publish- 
ers are by no means unanimous yet in ap- 
proving and adopting it, there seems to be 
no longer any doubt that, for the present at 
any rate, it is to be the ruling method of 
illustration among us. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING FOR 
1893. 

The volume containing them has appeared 
with unusual and commendable promptness. 
Rev. R. F. Horton, of Hampstead, London, 
who delivered them, hardly had concluded 
the course when the book came out. It is 
entitled Verbum Dei, Wich is appropriate 
and terse although we confess to a prefer- 
ence for English titles to English books. 
Its nine lectures are uncommonly simple, 
strong and inspiring. They handle a some- 
what trite theme freshly. They exhibit the 
reverence with which many of the more con- 
spicuously advanced Biblical students cher- 
ish divine truth while investigating most 
critically its foundations and methods. 
They are rich in pertinent, forcible and 
often beautiful illustrations. They possess 
a literary as well as a philosophic and a 
spiritual charm. Alike in themselves, apart 
from their source, and as the utterances of 
one of the most eminent younger representa- 
tives of the English Congregational ministry 
they will attract wide attention. 

The theme of the book, its key-note, is 
stated thus: ‘‘Every living preacher must 
receive his message in a communication 
direct from God, and the constant purpose 
of his life must be to receive it uncorrupted, 
and to deliver it without addition or sub- 
traction.”’ The Word of the Lord must 


come to him. In developing his course of 
thought the lecturer then points out suc- 
cessively how the word of the Lord came as 
related in the Old Testament, by dreams, 


through an experience of écstasy and by the 
strengthening of ordinary natural faculties, 
and urges that it comes to men today in just 
the manner in which it came to the proph- 
ets and leaders of Israel. Another lecture 
discusses the Word in the New Testament, 
the revelation of the person of Christ and its 
acceptance by faith. Then a distinction is 
made between the Bible and the Word of 
God and it is suggested how the Scriptures 
should be studied. Attention is directed to 
the Word of God outside the Bible, i. e., in 
the lives and teaching of inspired men all 
down the ages, in other religions than the 
Christian, in the true results of literature 
and science, etc. The sixth lecture deals 
with the reception of the Word, by study, 
meditation and prayer, and others empha- 
size the preacher’s duty and privilege of as- 
similating Christ, so to speak, and discuss 
the personality of the preacher and practi- 
cal methods and modes. 

So far as concerns the general outline and 
with most of the details of these lectures 
there will be no difference of opinion. But 
upon some points which appear more or less 
prominently, Mr. Horton's views need to be 
more clearly proved. We certainly do not 
assent to his teaching that men since apos- 
tolic times, for instance Origen, Irenzus 
and Tertullian, have been inspired and that 
men of our own times ‘‘down to Browning 
and Walt Whitman”’ are inspired, in the 
same sense as the Biblical writers, which 
he seems to claim. We readily grant to 
such men a certain measure of true inspi- 
ration, but it does not appear to be that 
which the prophets and apostles possessed. 
We also question such a statement as this 
that the ‘“‘ habit of describing the Bible as 
the Word of God is more than any other 
single cause responsible for the infidel lit- 
erature which has flooded the Protestant 
world.’’ This is merely an opinion of the 
author’s and is unsusceptible of proof, and 
it seems to us an exaggeration, to say the 
least. At the same time a distinction justly 
may be made between the Bible and the 
Word of God, although we do not believe 
that there is any harm in the popular appli- 
cation of the term, the Word of God, to the 
Bible. 

Some other points might be mentioned, 
were it important, as to which, in our judg- 
ment, Mr. Horton will not receive the sup- 
port of most of the best scholars. But, in 
spite of such flaws as these, his book is of 
great value and is as inspiring as it is able. 
The Christian ministry will thank him for it 
and will profit by it. [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50.] 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


Many persons wish to acquaint themselves 
with the great changes wrought in France 
during the Revolutionary period, but the 
larger works, like those of Von Sybel and 
Stephens, look formidable to them. If they 
try O’Connor Morris’s little book they find 
it too much given to generalities. Mrs. 
S. R. Gardiner’s volume is, perhaps, the 
best of the brief narrative histories, but 
even this is hampered by the unavoidable 
omissions. It has been with the necessary 
incompleteness of such works in mind that 
Mr. C. E. Mallet bas prepared his university 
extension manual on the same subject. He 
assumes a knowledge of the principal facts 
and the general course of events, and de- 


votes himself to a description of those more 
fundamental matters, like the influence of 
the war upon the Revolution and the strug- 
gle of parties in the Convention, which 
enable us better to comprehend the real 
nature of the whole movement. His ar- 
rangement of material is admirable, for the 
titles of his chapters give the reader a 
sketch of the line of progress made by the 
Revolution and suggest the chief problems 
worthy of further study. 

Mr. Mallet does not take sides. His opin- 
ions of men and of policies were, he says, 
formed only after candid study. But in @ 
few cases the task of describing sympatheti- 
cally the ardent dreams of the more unprac- 
tical Revolutionists proves too severe for 
him, affected as he must be by the English 
common sense feeling that a good measure 
of practical freedom is compatible with all 
sorts of aristocratic privileges and that such 
a state of affairs is better than the vain ex- 
periment of managing society in obedience 
to some scheme of so-called natural rights. 
Accordingly he indulges in mildly ironical 
statements of the opinions and plans of 
various Revolutionists. Now if historical 
writing is to aid the imagination in exactly 
reproducing the past, irony is out of place 
in such descriptions, for the thinker whose 
views are being’ given certainly did not 
regard them as amusing. What we chiefly 
desire in the case of the Constitutionalists 
or the Jacobins is to understand them and 
not to be entertained by them. 

Whatever Mr. Mallet says upon the finan- 
cial and economic side of the Revolution is 
valuable and awakens a curiosity to know 
more of this class of facts, so inadequately 
treated in many works. It should be possi- 
ble now for a history to be written which 
would occupy itself less with political squab- 
bles and the guillotine than with the social 
and industrial reorganization of France. As 
Mr. Mallet himself points out, after the first 
stage of the movement was reached the 
majority of persons ceased to take an inter- 
est in politics, and it was largely the Jaco- 
bins, the ideal machine politicians of the 
time, who continued to vote and to work. 
The others were busy doing their part 
toward the growth of the new France, and 
their activities are certainly a legitimate 
object of study. 

On the whole, Mr. Mallet’s conclusions 
are satisfactory to sympathetic students of 
the Revolution, but when he says that to 
assume that the Terror ‘‘ was necessary is 
only one among the many sophisms which 
weak and well-intentioned men advance for 
palliating wrong’ he lays himself open to 
damaging counter blows. Such words are 
offensive, even if they are not written, as 
they appear to be, in criticism of writers 
like H. Morse Stephens. His attitude toward 
Lafayette is much like that of Mr. Stephens, 
one of distaste and distrust. But if wé con- 
clude, as he does, that Lafayette was partly 
responsible for the Versailles mob, it is 
difficult to believe also with him that Lafa- 
yette was a man of honor, especially after 
reading the emphatic denials of all responsi- 
bility in Lafayette’s own memoirs. Mr. 
Mallet falls into a slight inaccuracy when 
he speaks of Condorcet as the philosopher 
of the Gironde. M. Arago, in his edition of 
Condorcet’s works, completely disproves 
this notion, which probably arose from the 
fact that Oct. 3, 1793, his name appeared 
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with the Girondins, Brissot, Vergniaud and 
Gensonné on the list of the proscribed. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.] 


STORIES. 


In spite of its stiff and labored style, espe- 
cially in its conversations, and in the un- 
naturalness of its portrayals of character 
in some particulars, Parson Jones [Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.00], by Florence Marry- 
att, is interesting and grows more so to the 
end. It deals’with the problem presented 
in the love of a man, unfamiliar with the 
world and especially with women, for an- 
other woman than his wife, and in his 
successful struggles to be loyal to his duty. 
It possesses much strength and consider- 
able weakness as a story, but is wholesome 
and helpful, besides being, as we have said; 
quite interesting. The scene is in England 
and chiefly in Wales. Mrs. W. L. Wheel- 
er’s A Washington Symphony [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00] is a short, graphic, en- 
tertaining society story, with no motive in 
particular, somewhat padded in parts and 
to the detriment of its movement, but show- 
ing a high degree of the power to describe 
personal character. It will serve well for a 
warm afternoon under the trees or for enter- 
tainment on a railway journey. 

Martha Finley in The Tragedy of Wild 
River Valley [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25] 
has written a story for the purpose of ad- 
vocating capital punishment. Her method 
is the portrayal of certain evil consequences 
resulting from its abolition. The story is 
crude and not specially impressive. The 
material is not handled with sufficient skill 
to produce the best impressions. The au- 
thor’s motive is a worthy one, but she has 
hardly done it justice in her book. Jack's 
Hymn [Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 60 
cents], by Elizabeth Olmis, was published 
first in the New York Ledger. It abun- 
dantly deserves reissue in this form. It 
is an Easter story, and is short, sweet and 
touching. Emily M. Morgan, the author 
of A Poppy-Garden [Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 60 cents], has written therein a 
New England idyll which we wish _ were 
longer, but which perhaps would be no 
better if it were. It is pathetic and inspir- 
ing, is written simply and naturally, and is 
charming from cover to cover. Each of 
these two books have been dressed and 
illustrated by the publishers with skill and 
good taste. 

Darley Dale in Lottie’s Wooing [Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.00] has described the 
audacious and successful maneuvering of a 
young woman to induce a man to offer him- 
self to herin marriage. The ingenuity of 
the author is considerable and the fact 
which is most to his credit is that one does 
not lose respect altogether for the young 
woman in spite of her boldness, and the 
outcome is satisfactory all around. Two or 
three other love stories are blended with 
the plot, the actors are well drawn, the 
action is brisk, and the book is above the 
average of such stories. The scene and the 
people all are English.—wWilliam Black’s 
An Adventure in Thule [Harper & Bros. 80 











cents} also has bound up with it The Four 
MacNicols and The Black Bothy, the three 
stories being intended for boys and being 
well suited to interest them intensely, to 
accord with their out-of-door tastes, and to 
develop manliness and good sense in them. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. G. L. Raymond, L. H. D., of Prince- 
ton, is the author of an elaborate essay in 
cqmparative esthetics entitled The Genesis 
of Art-Form [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25], 
in which he shows the identity of the 
sources, methods and effects of compositior 
in music, poetry, painting, sculpture and 
architecture. His contention is that the 
mind seeks to secure effects of unity, that 
this unity is entirely aud properly consistent 
with variety, and that they blend and cul- 
minate in progress. He further considers 
rhythm, proportion and harmony as fruits 
of these principles, and he examines the 
illustration of these truths in the case of 
each of the great departments of esthetics 
named, The volume is somewhat more 
learned, and at times more technical in 
terms, than the general reader will care for, 
but there is a large class of persons who 
will appreciate its ability and enjoyableness. 
It is the production of an expert who, al- 
though a specialist, is broad in his knowl- 
edge and sympathetic in his appreciations. 
A conspicuous feature of the work is the 
lavishness of its illustration, and the excel- 
lence of this feature is highly praiseworthy. 
It is eminently a suggestive, stimulating 
work, and many young readers will thank 
the author not only for the facts and princi- 
ples which he has stated and illustrated, 
but also for giving them a powerful and 
healthful impulse in uplifting directions. 


In The Law of Psychic Phenomena [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50] Mr. T. J. Hudson 
has made an important contribution to the 
literature of this great subject. It is a pro- 
found, comprehensive and cautious study 
of hypnotism, spiritism, mental therapeu- 
tics and kindred themes, for the investiga- 
tion of which it proffers a working hypothe- 
sis. It undertakes a classification of phe- 
nomena believed to be satisfactorily verified. 
The last five chapters discuss the relation of 
the subject to the Christian religion. Sub- 
jective faith is held to be the chief essential 
to the successful use of psychical methods 
of healing, in the validity of which, under 
proper conditions, the author believes. 
Christian Science, so-called, he regards as 
partially mistaken in its premises but as 
accomplishing some good. Spiritism is dis- 
cussed temperately and it is concluded that 
some of its phenomena are genuine in spite 
of a frequent admixture of humbug. The 
wonderful works of Jesus and His methods 
in performing them are studied closely and 
the scientific correctness of His doctrine and 
of belief in immortality and in the divine 
existence are argued in a striking and effect- 
ive manner. Throughout Mr. Hudson is 
discreet, candid and reverent. His pages 
impress the fact that there is a wide realm 
of truth bearing upon his subject in which 
but the most incipient discoveries have been 
made as yet, and into which earnest think- 
ers may well endeavor to penetrate further. 
But that the result of future investigations 
will be to weaken the hold of the gospel 
upon mankind he evidently does not believe. 

Some time ago Lippincott’s Magazine pub- 
lished a collection of articles called the 
Journalist Series, containing contributions 
by such eminent newspaper men as A. K. 
McClure, Julius Chambers, G. A. Towns- 
end, Murat Halstead, J. A. Cockerill and 
Hon. J. R. Young. These have been col- 


lected and edited by Melville Philips, of the 
Philadelphia Press, and issued in a volume 
called The Making of a Newspaper [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25]. It describes not 
only the editorial work and the mechanical 
processes of printing, but the duties of re- 
porters, sporting editors, traveling corre- 
spondents, illustrators, etc., and includes a 
large variety of collateral material together 
with a forecast of the newspaper of the fu- 
ture. It is of the utmost interest, and also 
is highly instructive. Many will be glad to 
see what is said about such subjects as the 
relation of a public journal to the publica- 
tion of details of crime, statements which 
come under the statutes relating to libel, 
the value of sensations in promoting jour- 
nalistic prosperity, etc. We do not indorse 
some of the claims made but the book leaves 
a good impression not only of the energy, 
versatility and sagacity of journalists, on the 
average, but also of their generally high 
aims. 

The Conquest of Mexico and Peru [New 
York: Office of the Daily Investigator. $1.00] 
is another long narrative poem by Kinahan 
Cornwallis. It is based upon extended and 
careful historical study, and contains many 
passages of glowing description. The Dis- 
covery of the Pacific is described previously 
by Balboa together with the progress of 
discovery in the New World, and the poem 
also portrays the Discovery of the Mississ- 
ippi. The poetry varies somewhat in qual- 
ity, as is natural in so long a production, 
and at times hardly is more than rhymed 
prose. Butit holds attention well and the 
reader’s interest grows steadily. The work 
hardly will give the writer rank among the 
great poets but he has no occasion to be 
ashamed of his effort, and some of his de-, 
scriptive passages are at once picturesque 
and inspiring. Each book of the story is 
complete in itself and together they form a 
consecutive whole, and this is a natural and 
appropriate sequel to the author’s former 
poem in the same vein entitled ‘Lhe Song 
of America and Columbus. The recent de- 
velopment of popular interest in American 
exploration in general and in Columbus in 
particular will secure for the book a wider 
and more cordial weleome.——The Loves of 
Paul Fenly (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], 
by Anna M. Fitch, possesses only very mod- 
erate merit, less interest, and still less moral 
attractiveness. It is a rhymed account of 
some of the loves of a fascinating but reck- 
less society man. It is not worth notice. 

In his Homer and the Epic [Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50] Dr. Andrew Lang, the 
poet, proves himself much more than a poet. 
He enters the realm of criticism, and a well 
trodden and stoutly contested portion of it, 
too, and successfully proves both his right 
to be there and his prowess as a combatant. 
Whether Homer wrote the Iliad and the 
Odyssey is as mooted a question as whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Dr. Lang 
thinks he did, for substance at any rate. 
He states Wolf’s famous theory, viz., that 
the Homeric poems are made up from differ- 
ent folk-lays handed down from a date an- 
terior to the knowledge of writing and 
transmitted by memory, and that Pisistratus 
was the first who had the Homeric poems 
committed to writing, and brought into that 
order in which we now possess them. This 
theory Dr. Lang attacks and attempts to un- 
dermine, and in our judgment he succeeds. 
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NOTES. 

—— The Journal of Commerce and the Com- 
mercial Bulletin, both of New York, are about 
to be consolidated. 

— Prof. Henry Drummond’s volume, Natu- 
ral Law in the Spiritual World, is now in its 
one hundred and fourteenth thousand. 

—— A near relative of the late Lucy Larcom 

is about to write the sequel to her New Eng- 
land Girlhood, which she intended to write 
but never began. 
G. P. Lathrop, the author, who for some 
time has been a Roman Catholic, is to be 
editor of The Visitor,a Roman Catholic weekly 
published at Providence, R. I. 





—— Admirers of Liszt will learn with pleas- 
ure that La Mara’s edition and collection of 
six hundred and fifty letters from him to 
various well-known people is being translated 
into English and soon will be published. 

—— Matthew Arnold used, when away from 
home, to write regularly once a week to some 
member of his family a full account of all 
which he had seen or done which was of 
interest. His biographer consequently has 
much unusually valuable material with which 
to work. 

—— The new Chicago University has se- 
cured for $80,000 the library, manuscripts, 
etc., of Mr. H. H. Bancroft, the historian of 
the Western coast. It has been offered to 
Congress for $500,000 but in vain. Either 
Chicago University has been very fortunate or 
the price demanded from Congress was very 
exorbitant. 

—— Apropos of an edition which is soon to 
appear of some of Carlyle’s early essays, writ- 
ten when he was a tutor in Edinburgh and 
later discarded by him, the New York Tribune 
declares pertinently that to reprint crude, 
tentative essays by a youth who after writing 
them became famous is at once fvolish in it- 
self and unjust to the writer, and adds, “ It 
would seem that the stuff which an author 
himself discards might be left in oblivion.” 


—— Mr. Gladstone seems as ready to honor 
journalists as even President Harrison. 
Among tlie Englishmen knighted last week 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s birthday 
were John Levy, editor of the Dundee Ad- 
vertiser, J. R. Robinson, editor of ube London 
Daily News, E. H. Russell, editor of the Liver- 
pool Post, John Tenniel, the artist of Punch, 
and Gilzean Reid, first president of the Insti- 
tute of Journalists. Moreover, W. J. Ingram, 
M. P., oldest surviving son of the founder of 
the Illustrated London News, was made a bar- 
onet and so was Dr. Charles Cameron, M. P., 
owner of the Glusgow Mail. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 

BROWNE'S RETREAT AND OTHER STORIES. By Anna 
E. King. pp. 303. $1.00. 

Ginn & Co. Borton. 

A READER IN BOTANY. Part Ll. By Jane H. New- 
ell, pp.179. 70 cents. 

Belknap & Warfield. Hartford. 

HISTORY OF THE SECOND CHURCH OF CHRIST IN 
HARTFORD. By Rev. E.P.Parker. pp.435. $3.00. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By Lilian 

Bell. pp. 188. $1.25. 

YOLANDE. By William Black. pp. 483. 80 cents. 

PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By James Dwight, M.D. 
pp. 168, $1.25. 

air AND TEXT. By Henry James. pp. 175. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. By Jobn W. Chadwick. 
pp. 76. 50 cents. 

PHILLIPS Brooks. By Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D. 
pp. 50. 50 cents. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

DAY AND NIGHT STORIES. SECOND SERIES. By 
F. R. Sullivan. pp. 249. $1.00. 

AN ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. By Octave 
Thanet. pp: -179. $1.50. 

IN _— tig By G. I. Putnam. pp. 279, 

Loaic: INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. By Prof. Wil- 
liam Minto, LL.D. pp. 373. $1.25. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. By Prof. J. G. 
McKendrick, M.D., and William Snodgrass, M. A. 
pp. 318. $1.50. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

SOLENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. By F. W.H. Myers. 

pp. 242. $1.50 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By S. R. Bottone. 
pp. 203. 90 cents. 
GRISLY GRISSELL. By Charlotte M. Yonge. pp. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
A NEw ENGLAND Boyuoop. By Rev. E. E. Hale, 
D.D. pp. 267. $1.00. 
THE SCALLYWAG. By Grant Allen. . 437. Poo. 
A FATRER OF SIX. By N. E. Potapee oO. pp. 241. 
50 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
UNSETTLED QUESTIONS. By J. M. P. Otts, D.D. 


pp- 169. $1.00. 
GLANCES AT CHINA. By Rev. Gilbert Reid. pp. 
191. 80 cents. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
FAITH AND CRITICISM. By Rev. R. F. Horton and 
other Congregationalists. pp. 430. $2.00. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
THE WITCH OF SALEM. By J. R. Musick. pp. 389. 
$1.50. 


Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
THROUGH CONVERSION TO THE CREED. By Rev. 
W.H. Carnegie. pp. 129. $1.00. 
Michigan Congregational Association. 
THE First FIFTY YEARS OF MICHIGAN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES. pp. 28 


PAPER COVERS. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
LARRY. By Amanda M. Douglass. pp. 242. 50 
cents. 
Damrell & Upham. Boston. 
AN ADDRESS IN MEMORY OF LUCY LARCOM. By 
Rey. D. D. Addison, pp. 31. 
Mexican Central Railway Co. Boston. 
MEXICO? S1I,SENOR. By T. L. Rogers. pp. 294. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York, 
ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. By J. G. Holland. pp. 401. 
50 cents. 
Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
CHURCH AND STATE IN NORTH CAROLINA. By Prof. 
S. B. Weeks, Ph.D. pp. 65. 50 cents. 
Craig Press. Chicago. 
TENNYSON’S LIFE AND POETRY. By Eugene Par- 
sons. pp. 32. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


May. COLUMBIA.—THE REVIEW. 


June. LITERARY NEWS.—BOOKBUYER.—BOOK RE- 
VIEWS.—DONAHOE’S.—NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
—COSMOPOLITAN.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—SAN- 
ITARIAN.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—OUR LITTLE 
ONES AND THE NURSERY.—BOOK NEws.—LAWS 
OF LIFE.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—CEN- 
TURY.—BIBLIA,. 

Sa anes 


THE VALUE OF A OREED. 


The decrying of creed in the interest of 
conduct is very natural, but very superficial. 
If it succeeded it would make life and con- 
duct blind and weak. There is no greater 
misnomer applied to creeds and opinions 
than that which lurks in the word ‘“d- 
vanced.’’ The man whose creed is the 
smallest, the most crude and colorless and 
flimsy, is called ‘‘ advanced,’’ while he whose 
beliefs are richest and most full of hope 
and liberty is called ‘‘ slow,’’ ‘behind the 
times,’’ and other tardy names. The man 
who believes nothing with any energy, who 
masks the doctrines of our Lord’s gospel 
under negations, who evaporates them into 
a thin mist of speculation, who emasculates 
them of their energy by subtracting their 
vita] forees, who has a cynical sneer for 
every effort of a stalwart faith—such a 
man is called an ‘advanced thinker.’’ The 
cheerless iconoclasm which is forever un- 
building and breaking down the strong 
barriers erected in a former time parades 
before the world as ‘free thought.” It is 
no advance, but inertia, no free thought, 
but dullard slavery, which leads a man into 
a state like that. Exactness, earnestness 
and precise fidelity to the truth of things 
are better than a limp negation, and make 
a man atrue, free and advanced thinker.— 
Phillips Brooks, 





THE OONTRIBUTION BOX. 


Into the ballot box goes the intelligence 
of the community, but into that worthy 
rival, the contribution box, goes the love of 
the benevolent. Indeed, this glorified insti- 
tution has, for the most part, preceded the 
ballot, for the ship of the missionary and 
the teacher sails first to make man fit to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom. Charity 
precedes liberty. Beautiful indeed is the 
picture when a humble man goes with a 
mind full of intelligence and deposits his 
vote, but a picture so striking finds its equal 
in that scene where the poor widow advances 
and, all aglow with the light of benevolence, 
puts into the contribution box her two 
mites.—Prof. David Swing. 


THE YEAR AT THE ANDOVER HOUSE, 


The second annual meeting of the Andover 
House Association was held Monday, June 5, 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College pre- 
siding, Purposes and methods were soclearly 
set forth at this meeting that no doubt was 
left in the minds of those present as to exactly 
what the work of the Andover House is and 
how it is being done. 

The annual report was read by Mr. Robert 
A. Woods, the head worker. It emphasized 
the following characteristics of the activity 
of the house—a scientific study of and friendly 
relations with the district; the encouragement 
of self-help in the individual and the district; 
co-operation with and unification of all valua- 
ble existing social agencies; discouragement 
of the creation of new agencies where existing 
ones are adequate to the needs; respect to 
every form of religious faith and complete ab- 
stinence from attempts at proselyting. With 
regard to definite religious work, the precise 
language of the report is worth quoting—it 
brushes away so many natural misconceptions: 
“Our attitude has been exactly the same as 
with regard to every other kind of helpful 
effort, that is, it is our aim to work here as far 
as possible by the co-operation with existing 
agencies rather than by inaugurating entirely 
new enterprises. The Andover House, as such, 
does not attempt the work of a church any 
more than it attempts the work of a charity 
board. To both of these kinds of work already 
organized in the district it gives its hearty 
sympathy and co-operation.” 

By means of friendly visiting in the homes 
and the opening of clubs at the house for 
both sexes and all ages the residents have 
come into genuinely cordial relations with a 
large number of families in the immediate 
neighborhood and into pleasant relations with 
individuals and families in the remainder of 
the district. There has been active co-oper- 
ation with the Associated Charities in three 
wards—the Ward 16 Day Nursery, the Help- 
ing Hand Temperance Society, the Better 
Dwellings Society, the Country Week, Wells 
Memorial Institute and Shawmut Chapel. 
One or more residents have joined with others 
in the preliminaries of organizing a compre- 
hensive Jabor bureau and a model tenement 
house building company, and have rendered 
valuable help to citizens’ movements against 
offensive show bills and in favor of public 
baths. The Andover and Denison Houses 
have jointly brought about public conferences 
upon trade unions and social Christianity, 
and were largely instrumental in preparing 
and carrying through the South End Free 
Art Exhibition, the phenomenal success of 
which was noticed in these columns. The 
admirable evening high school system of the 
city is being supplemented in the district by 
the Emerson Club, an organization cf past 
apd present students of the evening bigh 
school, which has made the Andover House 
its place of meeting for over a year. This 
club gives some of its evenings to essays 
and discussions and vthers to listening to 
lectures by prominent men and women upon 
art, music, literature and the drama. 

Mr. Woods’s report was followed by reports 
upon special social investigations by three 

residents—Mr. Allis, Mr. Denison and Mr. 
Sanborn—their subjects being, respectively. 
Cheap Popular Amusements, The Supply of 
Churches in the Poorer Parts of the City and 
Cheap Lodging Houses. Mr. Woods was re- 
elected the head of the house and Col. C. A. 
Hopkins the treasurer of the association. 
Professor Harris of Anduver was chosen 4 
member of the council, an act which insures 
the continued interest of Andover Seminary. 
The association were glad to learn from Pies- 
ident Tucker’s own lips that bis close connec- 
tion with the house will be in nu way impaired 
by bis removal to Dartmouth. 8. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

It is so seldom that there is an opportunity 
for the exchange of denominational courtesies 
with the Friends that when the chance does 
come we are doubly grateful. 

Although it is not our custom to print re- 
ports of ministerial associations, we notice 
this week two that have made departures from 
the common course. 

That the publication of new features in 
church services is appreciated is shown by the 
adoption of the covenant between pastor and 
people at Worcester. 

Indications go to show that the day of the 
babies’ age is dawning. 

Twelve consecutive years of open air meet- 
ings prove their efficiency in the city during 
the summer. 


THE SUMME@ BOARDER QUESTION. 

As the season comes around when so many 
thousands from the cities go to the country 
for their vacations or their summer homes it 
has seemed wise to inquire into the relations 
between these ‘‘ boarders”? and the churches 
in the summer resorts. To this end letters 
were sent to ministers of our denomination 
asking what special effort was made to attract 
the summer population, how much spontane- 
ous help was received and, in general, what 
the relations were between the church and the 
boarder. e 

Four replies, coming from three States, are 
printed below, and speak for themselves. 
Their somewhat pessimistic strain adds em- 
phasis to the popular habit of shrugging the 
shoulders at summer Christians and vacation 
Christianity, yet we must believe that each 
year Christians are making their religious life 
more nearly correspond to a 365 days’ limit. 
It 1s true, of course, that the attitude of Chris- 
tians toward amusements is very different in 
different localities and in these summer migra- 
tions opposite extremes meet, thus giving each 
a wrong impression of the other. Results are 
generally harmful to both parties—the church 
in condemning grows Pharisaical and the 
thoughtless fun of the temporary residents is 
made more provoking as they feel themselves 
unjustly judged. Thisis not the time for a dis- 
cussion of amusements. Accepting the situa- 
tion as itis, Christian charity on both sides will 
lesser. the gulf due to the difference between 
city and country standards. The question is, 
how can the church and the boarder come closer 
in the church’s more distinctively religious 
work? These letters show there is large lack of 
effort on the one hand, butis there notalso room 
for more effort on the other? Itis noinjustice 
to the regular congregation to make “ special 
effort’ in the summer. Different classes need 
and desire different things, and without inter- 
fering with the regular routine of services 
some additions might be made that would at- 
tract even the frivolous. Of course it means 
additional work for the pastor, and perhaps 
also the trial of having an unsympathetic 
audience. But, nevertheless, the summer 
boarder is here, and a blessing may be the re- 
sult of wrestling with the problems his pres- 
ence creates, even if he does not prove to be 
an angel in disguise. 


Our church makes no special effort to attract 
‘‘summer company” to the church services. 
Until pawn | the great majority of people 
visiting here in the summer have been those 
who had old associations or family connec- 
tions here and, as a matter of course, on Sun- 
o- found their way to the church of their 
fathers or their hosts. With the opening of 
the hotel a large number came., Our relations 
with many of these were most cordial and 
pleasant. Men and women prominent in large 
churches of the cities were regular attendants 
and formed personal acquaintances that I be- 
lieve were mutually delightful. I should say 


that our church is in no sense dependent upon 
the summer boarder for spirit or sustenance and 





therefore is no guide in the matter of utilizing 
this transient element of the population. v. 





We have many spending their vacations 
here during summer. A great many fine peo- 
ple visit us and quite a number attend the 
different churches, but the majority of them 
take a religious vacation when they are here 
and attend no church. My experience with 
our summer visitors has always been pleasant. 
We do not make any ‘special effort’”’ to at- 
tract them to church, for we make a special 
effort every Sunday to make the services at- 
tractive. Iam sorry to say that spontaneous 
help from our summer visitors has been some- 
what wanting. It would delight me much to 
have some of our good Christian friends more 
helpful in the Master’s work during their stay 
here, and Jeave us a little of the religious 
warmth of their home churches. Xs 

Our place differs probably from most other 
places in regard to summer visitors. Those 
who cowe here are largely from the very 
wealthy classes of the Middle States, own or 
rent magnificent cottages, and come to spend 
a long season as one of their permanent homes. 
The floating hotel class is comparatively 
small. The New England “ cottage ’’ class is 
also quite small. The almost general religious 
element (and it is quite large) is either Episco- 
pal or Presbyterian. It is fashionable here 
among the cottagers to go to church, at least 
Sunday morning. Very largely by the aid of 
this class—almost all Presbyterians—the Con- 
gregational church here owns a spacious and 
most beautiful church. This is completely 
filled during the summer, as is also the large 
Episcopal church. These visitors regard these 
churches as their religious homes, and very 
largely bear the expense of their maintenance. 
We have among our worshipers a few Congre- 
gational families—but very few. Many of the 
Presbyterians are ready to help, both with 
money and often in social meetings. I regret 
to say that the Congregationalists do not seem 
to feel much responsibility or zeal in either 
of these lines, with one or two exceptions. Of 
course we have a large class of irreligious 
peoplein both our permanent and our transient 
summer guests. Sunday is sadly desecrated 
by these with both business and dissipations. 
And the example thus set is taken up by many 
of our people—especially the young—and 
proves sadly demoralizing. Our own citizens 
too often copy the bad traits of the worst classes 
and overlook all the noble qualities of the 
Christian. Too many seem to think that 
the license of the visitors should be their 
law and habits of life all the rest of the 
year. So they seek to imitate the fun—the 
dissipation, dancing, card-playing and attend- 
ant revelries all through the winter. The 
mass of the people hardly get restored some- 
what from the demoralization of one season 
before another season is upon them. Thus, 
while we have many favorable results from 
our summer people in church and village life, 
we have many others that make exceedingly 
discouraging work for family ag ei for 
social purity and seriousness or for church 
life and progress. We have so much among 
our young people of aping the worst features 
of the worst classes that the fight for virtue, 
truth and religion is a hard one. And yet the 
general testimony is that the place is improv- 
ing each year, but there are vast stages yet to 
realize before we shall be ready for the millen- 
nium. ¥. 


I am glad that some one is beginning to 
study the relation of the summer boarder to 
the church. Wise words spoken frequently 
to those who are t» be “summer boarders” 
might, it is to be hoped, help to counteract 
certain present evil influences. 

I doubt if the summer Christian (!) realizes 
how depressing is his lack of interest in the 
Christian life of the community he visits. 
During the several vears I have been here we 
have rarely had more than one or two strang- 
ers at a prayer meeting, and often none, 
though hundreds have been in town. Even 
ministers who come here do not seek out the 
mid-week meeting very often. During seven 

ears I have had but one minister help me all 
he could. He came every time and always 
spoke and helped us immensely. The perma- 
nent residents, that is those who have houses 
here which they mg summer after sum- 
mer, never come to the mid-week meeting. 
Some of them are officers in the church in 
their homes. They attend church on Sunday. 
Their children go to the dances and entertain- 
ments. But we never see them at any service 
except that held on Sunday morning. 

I havea Reipeed bulletin of services posted 
in our hotels and in the post office. I always 
give out a special invitation to the meetings. 

e do not attempt anything else. My church 
is some distance from the largest hotel and 
many of the people there go to the Episcopal 
church, which is nearer, still I have good 


audiences. They help to swell our benevo- 
lences. A half-dozen hire pews and so help to 
support the church. But, on the whole, the 
influence of the summer boarder, even in a 
quiet town, is not helpful but definitely harm- 
ful to the cause of Christ, by reason of the 
ee of lack of earnestness and fellow- 
ship. 

We may, perhaps, be peculiarly at a disad- 
vantage here because very few Congregation- 
alists come here. Our visitors are generally 
Presbyterians or Episcopalians. I am sorry 
to say that those among our summer people 
who have done most for the place have been 
Episcopalians. And the same thing I have 
noted elsewhere. Congregationalists are, I 
fear, not as loyal to their own church, not as 
anxious to help brethren of their own faith as 
are men who belong to other bodies. This is 
my impression from afew years of observation. 
I may be wrong 

It has often seemed to me that city pastors 
have a chance to overcome this difficulty if 
they understood the situation and impressed 
upon their people that here is a good chance 
to show their practical Christian sympathy 
and earnestness. Still, I don’t know. I pre- 
sume lack of earnestness here is only a con- 
tinuation of lack of earnestness at home. 

You ask ‘‘ how much spontaneous help”’ we 
have received. Financially a little every year 
for value received in use of pews. Spiritually 
in our —- perhaps a half-dozen during 
my life here have come and spoken to us a 
word of fraternal greeting. Z. 


A NEW METHOD IN EVANGELISTIC 
WORK AMONG COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
Evangelist A. T. Reed, in connection with 
revival services in West Williamsfield, O., 
conducted on June 6 an “evangelistic field 
day,” in which six neighboring country 
churches joined—Wayne, Kinsman, Williams- 
field, Gustavus, Andover and West Andover. 
About 300 were present. The services con- 
tinued from 9 A. M. to 3.30 p.M., with an heur 
at noon for a social and a basket lunch, the 
program announcing, ‘‘ Lemonade for all the 
only secular bait.’’ There were no sermons, 
but seasons of prayer were interspersed with 
testimonies, Scripture verses, Bible readings, 
singing by soloists and quartettes from differ- 
ent churches and fifteen-minute talks by min- 
isters, laymen and women on the general 
topic Christ Our Life, with such sub-topics as 
More Life in Our Homes, More Life in Our 
Sunday Schools, in Our Singing and Choirs, 
in Our Prayer Meetings, in the Pulpit, in the 
Church. There was a tonic spiritual atmos- 
phere and an entire absence of machinery, 
formalism and conventionalities, and at the 
close more than a hundred persons testified in 
a few minutes to the great spiritual profit of 
the gathering. The farmers Jeft their farm 
work though it was a very busy time for 
them, and bore testimony that they were 
blessed and glad they came. This unconven- 
tional form of fellowship meeting is a new 
thing in Ohio, if not ‘under the sun,” and its 
unqualified success in attendance and spir- 
itual power is sufficient evidence that Mr. 
Reed has been divinely guided in introducing 
this feature into evangelistic work among the 
country churches at a time of year when good 
roads and pleasant weather make it possible 
for people to come together from neighboring 
towns. I. W. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Bosten and Vicinity. 

The morning service at Berkeley Temple last Sun- 
day was wholly filled by the exercises of Children’s 
Day. The Boys’ Brigade was present in uniform 
and there was a special choir of children in addition 
to the regular quartette and chorus. One of the 
most interesting features was the examination of 
about twenty children who graduated from the pri- 
mary department and received diplomas. The pas- 
tor, Rev. C. A. Dickinson, made his short sermon 
an address to this graduating class.——At Central 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Rev. J. E. Tuttle, pastor, 
twenty-three children were baptized. 

Seventy-fifth anniversaries are not common even 
among Sunday schools in this vicinity, and the suc- 
cessful exercises in the Second Church in Dor- 
chester last Sunday fittingly commemorated the 
passing of three-quarters of a century. One of the 
three surviving original members of the school 
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was present, as were also five of the men who have 
officiated as superintendents. 

Fifty-one babies between three months and five 
years of age were present at the Baby Supper given 
by the Pilgrim Foreign Mission Band of Central 
Church, Chelsea, on a recent afternoon. Each baby 
is a member of the band and brought a box of pen- 
nies. 

The Cambridge Congregational Club met last 
Monday evening at the Colonial Club, and after 
dinner discussed The Defects in Present Methods 
of Instruction in Sunday Schools. Rev. F.H. Smith 
opened the debate with a pungent, suggestive paper. 
Rev. Messrs. I. W. Sneath, D. N. Beach and Charles 
Webster, Prof. A. B. Hart of Harvard and Messrs. 
W. H. Emerson and G. P. Morris added practical 
suggestions. The report of the outlook committee, 
made by Rev. Charles Olmstead, showed that the 
churches of the city were alive to the needs of their 
respective communities and alert in adopting new 
methods. 

Massachusetts. 

Eliot Church, Newton, last Friday evening voted 
to disapprove of the plan of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation to support a ministerial bureau and de- 
clines to pay any assessment for that purpose. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Andover Associ- 
ation, June 7, the two candidates whose examination 
had been continued from the meeting of the previ- 
ous week were thoroughly examined and unani- 
mously approved to preach. One other candidate 
also appeared and was approved, making sixteen 
in all from the middle class of the seminary. 

The ministers of the Essex North and South As- 
sociations inaugurated the pleasant fashion last year 
of having a *‘ Ladies’ Day” and the arrangement 
proved so enjoyable that a similar gathering was 
held this year with the North Church, Newbury- 
port, June 6. The exercises consisted of a morning 
with the poets, a paper on Burns being read by Rev. 
G.W.Christie, on Tennyson by Rev. J. W. Buckham, 
on Whittier by Prof. I. N. Carleton and on Lucy 
Larcom by Miss F. J. Dyer; dinner together at a 
hotel, followed by two papers on the Truth and Error 
in Faith Healing by Rev. Messrs. H. R. McCartney 
and W.E. Strong, and finally a delightful open car 
excursion to the historic Parker River. Rev. C. kK. 
Rice as moderator and Rev. C. P. Mills as host 
helped to make the occasion pleasurable. 

The annual festival of the Worcester Congrega- 
tional Club was held last Monday evening. A large 
number of ladies and invited guests were present. 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. Percy S. Grant, 
Rey. C. L. Thompson, D. D., and Hon. George F. 
Hoar on The Modern Parish.——The Ministers’ Meet- 
ing bad Infant Baptism for its subject——Imman- 
vel Church was organized with a membership of 
eighty-eight. Forty-two were from Piedmont, the 
mother church, but most of them had united with 
the church from the branch. The covenant of the 
pastor and the church was taken from the Congrega- 
tionalist of last month, from a report of an installa- 
tion in Piantsville, Ct. The outlook for the new 
church is full of promise. 


Maine. 


Rev. 5.58. York is to confine his work for the Ox- 
ford Conference Mission to the Magalloway region 
in connection with Erroll and Dummer, N.H. The 
work opens encouragingly. 

H. J. Lord of Bowdoin College is to supply at 
Medway, W.S. Randall of Andover at Denmark and 
J.B. Lewis, also of Andover, at Abbot Village for 
the summer. 

With devotion to the cause of city evangelization 
Rey. A. H. Wright of the St. Lawrence Street 
Church, Portland, has again begun open air preach- 
ing in the eastern portion of the city. This is the 
twelfth consecutive summer in which this work 
has been carried on under his leadership, with the 
co-operation of the other pastors of all denomina- 
tions.——The Second Parish Church fraternally gave 
the Friends, during their annual convention in 
Portland, the exclusive use of its house of worship 
Sunday last, and pastor and people became visitors 
at the services of their guests. Several of the 
Quaker clergymen preached by invitation, also, in 
other pulpits of the city. 

Bangor Seminary observed 
anniversary, June 7, 


its seventy-fourth 
in the Hammond Street 


Church, beginning with a fine address by Dr. 
A. McKenzie of Cambridge before the Khetorical 
Society the preceding evening. The following day 
was devoted to the examination of the different 
c}asses, an inaugural address by Prof. C. E. Beck- 
with and the graduation of the thirteen seniors. 
One of them, Herbert M, Allen of Harpoot, was 


ordained on Thursday and will engage in mission 
work in Turkey. The year shows satisfactory re- 
sults in all departments. 


New Hampshire. 

A council called in April, 1892, at Penacook de- 
clined to ordain Mr. E. G. Spencer, the pastor-elect 
of the church, mainly on the ground that he refused 
to accept the prevalent belief of Congregationalists 
concerning the future of the impenitent. He then 
declined to subscribe to the Creed of 1883 or that of 
the Penacook church on this point. Atanadjourned 
meeting June 7 the same year the council again re- 
fused to ordain Mr. Spencer, affirming, however, 
that its action was not based entirely on his views, 
which were expressed in somewhat different terms 
than at the first meeting, but on the opposition of a 
considerable minority of the church to his installa- 
tion. A council was again called last week, June 
8, comprising the churches of the previous council 
and several others. This body, after extended ex- 
amination of Mr. Spencer, voted unanimously “ that 
this council approve of the choice of the church 
and co-operate with it in the ordination and in- 
stallation of Mr. Edward G. Spencer as its pastor.” 
We learn that to this last council Mr. Spencer de- 
clared that he is not a Universalist, and that, while 
he holds the idea of possible repentance in the 
world to come as ‘tan inconspicuous theory,” he 
bas never preached it, and does not expect ever to 
bring it forward in his public teaching. 


Vermont. 

Rutland Conference met at Pittsford June 6, 7. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. G. W. Phillips, 
D.D. The office of deacons was discussed and Rev. 
F. F. Lewis and Dr. W. A. Duncan spoke upon Sun- 
day school work. 

The church in Brandon, Rev. W.8. Smart, D.D., 
pastor, has recently cleared itself of a debt of $1,300 
incurred by repairs two years ago.——Students in 
Dartmouth College hold services Sunday afternoons 
in two school districts in Norwich. 

Addison County Conference called out a Jarge 
attendance at New Haven June 2,3. All but two of 
its twelve churches have pastors. The membership 
was reported as about the same asa yearago. The 
general topic discussed was The Work of the Local 
Church, with such sub-topics as The Preaching 
Needed, The Hearing Needed, The Midweek Meet- 
ing, Fellowship, The Sunday School, Y. P. S.C. E., 
Resisting the Encroachments of Intemperance and 
Missionary Work. All the pastors and a number 
of laymen participated, and addresses were also 
made by Supt. C. H. Merrill, Mrs. W. J. Van Patten, 
Mrs. Joseph Ward of South Dakota and Rev. James 
Barton of Turkey. 

Two young women from Northfield Training 
School have been engaged by the Addison County 
Y. P.S.C.E. Union to do evangelistic work in the 
county similar to that done under the direction of 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society. They 
have begun work. 


At the Washington County Conference resolutions 
were unanimously adopted against Chicago in favor 
of showing disapproval of Sunday opening of the 
World’s Fair by remaining away, and urging the 
withdrawal of the Congregational exhibit as well as 
the refusal of the Congregational churches to par- 
ticipate in the Parliament of Religions. 

Rhode Island. 

The event of the week, denominationally, was the 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the Newman 
Church, East Providence. The daughters, grand- 
daughters and great-granddaughters of the venera- 
ble church were there in good numbers while she 
called to remembrance former days. The audi- 
torium, which was filled with a patient audience for 
nearly five hours, was tastefully decorated with 
flags and flowers. The historical address, by the 
beloved pastor, Rev. L. Z. Ferris, was listened to 
with interest. Going back as it did to 1643, it 
brought the audience into refreshing contact with 
Plymouth Rock. The passages recounting the en- 
counters with King Philip, as well as the lighter 
ones referring to Father Barney’s experiences, kept 
the hearers spellbound. The poem was by Hon. 
T. W. Bicknell. Addresses were made by the two 
surviving former pastors, Rev. Messrs. H. E. John- 
son and L. 8. Woodworth, and by Rev. Messrs. 
John Whitehill, C. D. Harp and Alexander Mc- 
Gregor, representing daughters and granddaughters 
of the church, whilst the salutations of the Bris- 
tol and Rhode Is!and Conferences were presented 
by Rev. Messrs. Walter Barton and F. A. Horton, 
D.D. One corner of the building was reserved for 
objects of historic interest belonging to the church. 
Here could be seen a chair in which, it is said, King 





Philip sat, and communion cups with the dents of 
the centuries upon them yet fragrant with the asso. 
ciations of saints gone on before. 


Connecticut. 

The church in Woodbridge, the hill town over. 
looking New Haven, celebrated its 150th anniver- 
sary June 7. The exercises have been postponed 
a few months on account of extensive repairs which 
have been made upon the meeting house. It wag 
painted, slated, frescoed, carpeted, newly furnished 
and a fine new pipe organ was put in. Nearly all 
the ministers from the city and vicinity were there, 
besides many laymen. The program contained a 
historical sermon by the pastor, Rev. S. P. Marvin, 
and addresses by Mr. T. R. Trowbridge, Rev. Messrs, 
H. H. Morse, Newman Smyth, D.D., E. S. Lines, 
J.E. Twitchell, D.D., W. W. McLane, D.D., H. W, 
Hunt, W.J. Mutch, W. T. Reynolds, J. L. Willard, 
D. D., and A. D. Stowell, a former pastor. Mr. Mar- 
vin has been pastor for twenty-eight years and is 
still hale, genial and successful. Four pastorates in 
this church cover two-thirds of its entire history. 
The Woodbridge hills are growing in favor with 
summer residents and the outlook is very hopeful. 

A council called by the church in Yale University, 
June 8, ordained Mr. Sumantrao Vishnu Karmarkar 
of Bombay, India. He is the first Hindu Brahman 
ever ordained to the Christian ministry in America. 
He graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1892, 
and his wife has taken a degree in medicine. To- 
gether they will soon return to labor in the mission 
fields at home. 

The church building at Branford has been under- 
going repairs for the last six weeks. The audience- 
room is being completely renovated and will soon 
be ready for use. This work has been carried on 
principally by the women’s societies. A reception 
was given the new pastor, Rev. T. S. Devitt, and 
wife, in the church parlors, June 6. 

In connection with the Children’s Day services in 
Wolcott, Rev. H. M. Kellogg baptized twenty-five 
infants. 

The First Church, Colchester, has just issued a 
manual, the first complete edition in fifty years. A 
new and distinctive feature of the book is the list 
of children who have been recently baptized. 
Among other interesting events of last Children’s 
Day seventeen little people were baptized by the 
pastor. 

The New Haven Central Association of Ministers 
held its annual meeting June 6 at the chapel of the 
pleasant shore suburb of Woodmont. It was agreed 
on all hands to have been the most enjoyable meet- 
ing which the association has held in many years. 
A dinner served by the women of the chapel, fol- 
lowed by a long list of brief and spicy toasts anda 
stroll upon the beach made an occasion which the 
ministers and their wives will long remember. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The Bushwick Avenue Church, Brooklyn, has ap- 
pointed a building committee, the present chapel 
being inadequate for the growing work. The 
chairman, Hon. M. Snydam, has already given $15,- 
000 and is ready to give $10,000 more, the only con- 
dition being that the church shall be a memorial to 
his daughter.——The presentation at Pilgrim Chapel 
of the work done by the New York Port Society 
among the sailors was rendered graphic by the sing- 
ing of a choir of converted sailors and by the testi- 
monies of several, one of whom was a Russian.— 
Five hundred Swedes were present at the laying of 
the corner stone of their new church building, 
which is to take the place of the frame building 
recently torn down. After prayer by the pastor, 
Rev. A. L. Anderson, the corner stone was laid 
by Rev. Dr. Roberts. The structure will be two 
stories high, with a gable roof and steeple ninety- 
fivefeethigh. Buff brick with terra cotta and brown 
stone trimmings will be used. The cost will be $28, 
000. The auditorium will seat 800 and the Sunday 
school room on the second floor will accommodate 
450 scholars. The building will be ready for use next 
November. 

Pennsylvania. 

A congregation which tested to the fullest extent 
the seating capacity of the church building at Le 
Raysville assembled, May 28, to listen to the closing 
sermon in the pastorate of Rev. T. $. Devitt. The 
congregations, with all lines of church work, have 
grown 1apidly during a pastorate of less than two 
years and the finances have teen in better shape 
than usual. Funds are now nearly collected for the 
erection of a chapel. As a tuken of esteem the 
Cornet Band gave Mr. Devitt a serenade on the even- 
ing before his departure. The closing scene was 
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the marriage of the pastor to Miss Kate F. Buck, a 
member of his church, after which they left for 
Branford, Ct., their new field of labor. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The Brecksville church, under the leadership of 
Rev. W. C. Rogers, has started three branch Sunday 
schools in district schoolhouses in outlying parts of 
the township. 


The church in Ironton, which has one of the finest 
buildings in the State but which is somewhat iso- 
lated from Congregational fellowship because of its 
location, celebrated its twenty-first birthday by a 
*‘ majority anniversary,” May 29. Rev. W. B. Marsh 
has proved himself a wise leader in business matters, 
and the church rejoices in the clearing of its float- 
ing debt and the debt on its parsonage. At the an- 
niversary addresses were made by Rev. J. L. Collier, 
Rev. W. H. Warren and Rev. R.S. Lindsay, a former 
pastor. 

Rev. M. L. Berger, D.D., of Park Church, Cleve- 
land, has returned from a three months’ vacation in 
California much improved in health. The church 
continued his salary and supplied the pulpit during 
his absence, and on his return he finds the new 
building nearly ready for dedication ——The Con- 
gregational City Missionary Society is holding en- 


* thusiastic business meetings. It has joined with 


the congregation of the Detroit Street Mission in 
calling Rev. H. A. N. Richards to the pastorate of 
the mission. Three new fields are now being thor- 
oughly canvassed under the direction of Rev. Nor- 
man Plass.——The ministers at their June meeting 
listened to three minute reports of the recent State 
Association meeting. Dr. Brand’s position on the 
Preaching of Women called out the most discussion. 
Dr. Leavitt reported the Home Missionary Meeting 
at Saratoga, and there was universal approval of 
the change of the society’s name. 
Illinois. 

The Second Church, Springfield, Rev. F. E. Hall, 
pastor, has enjoyed an exceptionally prosperous 
year. Its growth is not alone in a largely increased 
membership; it has made rapid advance along 
every line of Christian work and influence. It is 
recognized in the community as a strong factor of 
social and religious progress. Mr. Hall is also act- 
ing pastor of the Third Church, which is a prosper- 
ous mission.——The church in Rosemond recently 
enjoyed a week’s visit from Rey. H. D. Wiard, and 
was greatly cheered and strengthened thereby._— 
Thirty-four members have been received by the 
church in Wyandotte in seven months, twenty-five 
on confession. 

The church in Kangley, organized a little more 
than a year ago under the auspices of the State 
H. M.S8., dedicated its neat house of worship June 
4. The service was conducted by Rev. W. H. Chand- 
ler, home missionary evangelist. The people con- 
tributed $164 to pay last bills. This is the only 
church organization in that community of 1,100 in- 
habitants, and furnishes a fair example of the way 
in which Congregational home missionary societies 
multiply churches. At the close of the Sunday 
services the church and congregation voted their 
hearty thanks to the Illinois H. M.S. for the help 
bestowed in the establishment of this church. Its 
influence is felt throughout the entire community. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois H. M.S., recently 
held, was large and interesting. The usual reports 
were presented and carefully considered. Contri- 
butions to home missions from the State amounted 
to $46,944; amount appropriated within the State 
$25,522; applied to national work, $16,719. The plan 
of national home missionary work, includipg the 
changes suggested and adopted by the convention 
in New York, was heartily approved. 


Michigan. 

Rev. W. C. Stiles of Jackson, in a printed com- 
munication to his people, answers the question 
whether he intends to visit the fair by saying in 
substance that he does not desire to patronize ex- 
tortion and fraud and that he will not do business 
with highwaymen. 

Wisconsin. 

The work at La Crosse has grown until a pastor’s 
assistant is required. Miss Rick, a teacher in the 
public schools, has been employed. Two mission 
schools are connected with the church. 

The church in Genesee celebrated its semi-centen- 
nial June 4. Rev. J. K. Kilbourn, the pastor, gave 
a historical discourse, then, after a bountiful colla- 
tion, addresses, letters and reminiscences filled a 
long session. Mr. Andrew T. Sherman, the only 
survivor of the original eighteen members, was able 


to come from his home near Chicago. Mrs. Jane H. 
Hollingsworth, who was present as a child at the 
organization, gave her recollections of the occasion. 
Rev. C. W. Camp, pastor in the early years, took 
part. Rev. L. Clapp, who preached the sermon at 
the dedication of the church forty-two years ago, 
attended and many friends from neighboring par- 
ishes participated in the services. 

. THE WEST. 

lowa. 

The church in Manson, Rev. W. H. Stubbins, pas- 
tor, is gathering funds for a new house of worsbip 
to cost about $10,000.——At Niles, a country neigh- 
borhood in Mitchell County, where Mr. T. L. Read, 
a Chicago student, is supplying, there have been 
within the last month about twenty hopeful con- 
versions. These results accompanied special meet- 
ings conducted by Rev. N. L. Packard. Mr. Pack- 
ard is now holding meetings at Stillwater, an out- 
station supplied by Rev. W. R. Smith of Orchard. 

Minnesota. 

Rev. B. Fay Mills has held a week’s meetings at 
Northfield with the result of a profound awakening 
in the town and college. Numbers have signed 


caris expressing the desire to begin the Christian. 


life.——The little church at Groveland has enjoyed 
a season of religious interest under its new pastor, 
Rev. E. E. Rogers, and ten have united with it. 


Minnesota Valley Conference held its meeting at 
Hancock, June 6-8. Topics discussed were The 
Multiplication of Churches in Small Towns, The 
Church and Young Men, The Gospel of Four Hun- 
dred Years Ago, The Gospel of Today, The Spirit 
of Congregationalism and Save America To Save 
the World. Many of the churches reported re- 
vivals, several pastors having assisted in different 
churches. This conference, a few years ago so 
discouraged that it thought of uniting with some 
other conference, was never more prosperous than 
today. 

The little church at Manchester, greatly depleted 
by removals, has received several new members 
and taken on new life.——A branch of the West 
Dora church has been formed at Star Lake where 
alittle company has been eappered by Mr. D. E. 
Armitage of West Dora. 

Rev. R. H. Battey is preaching at Stephen, Mentor 
and Fertile, three pastorless churches in the Red 
River region. The Mentor church is completing its 
building. 

North Dakota. 

The Wahpeton Conference held a three days’ ses- 
sion of interest and profit at Dwight, May 31. This 
is the smallest of the three conferences in the south- 
eastern part of the State. Excellent papers were 
read and Rev. William Edwards preached the ser- 
mon. Fargo College and its needs and splendid op- 
portunity were discussed earnestly. An excellent 
woman’s missionary meeting and a Y. P. 8. C. E. 
evening were among the best features of the con- 
ference. J. L. Williamson and L. C. Grant were ap- 
proved to preach one year. 

The Jamestown Conference met at Carrington 
June 6,7. Rev. A. A. Doyle preached the sermon. 
Fargo College, the home missionary and Sunday 
school work of the conference were discussed, also 
a paper on The Church—What It Stands For. Two 
Indian churches, the largest in the conference, were 
reported from Fort Berthold and Fort Yates. The 
address on the Boys’ Brigade and the woman’s mis- 
sionary meeting, led by the State secretary, Mrs. S. 
Daggett, who is visiting the churches in this part of 
the State, were points of interest. 

Rev. C. H. Phillips completed eight years of work 
at Cummings and Buxton June 1. Two churches 
organized, two houses of worship and a parsonage 
built and $20,000 for Fargo College contributed from 
his field are some of the good things well done. 

South Dakota. 

Rev. C. M. Daley organized a promising Sunday 
school at South Whitewood May 28. It will be trib- 
utary to the Lake Preston church.—— A home depart- 
ment has been formed in connection with the Sun- 
day school at Yankton and is in successful oper- 
ation. 

During the thirteen months since the beginning 
of Rev. A. E. Thomson’s pastorate at Yankton there 
has been no special revival season, but systematic 
evangelistic work has been kept up throughout the 
year. At the close of the Sunday evening service, 
at which there is always a gospel sermon, cards are 
frequently distributed to be signed by those who 
desire henceforth to lead a Christian life. A short 
after meeting is often held. The cards have a space 
for “ church preference ” and if some other denomi- 
nation is indicated it is promptly sent to the pastor 


of that church. As there is a great deal of travel 
through Yankton many persons have thus been 
reached who were subsequently received into other 
churches, but the additions to the Yankton church 
have been distributed evenly through the year; more 
have been gained than is common in cases where 
the evangelistic work is all packed into a few weeks 
and with less exhausting effect on the energies of 
the church. A Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
has been formed. During the spring months the 
pastor has preached a series of expository sermons 
on the First Epistle of John, the congregation be- 
ing furnished with printed analyses of each chapter. 


Rev. 8. F. Huntley, recently called to the pastor- 
ate of Wessington Springs and adjacent churches, 
is on the ground. A movement is on foot looking 
toward the immediate erection of a much needed 


parsonage. 
Utah. 


It is a significant fact that the new church in 
Sandy was gathered chiefly through the efforts of 
women, fifteen of its sixteen members are women, 
the delegates sent from three churches to the or- 
ganizing council were women and for the present it 
is to be under the charge of Miss M. L. Nichol, 
formerly a N. W. E. C. worker. 


WEEKLY BREGISTER. 
Calls. 


BEALE. Theodore P., Andover Seminary, to North Ch., 
Woburn, Mass. Accept 8. 
BROWN, Henry A., Vailey City, N. D.,to Avalon, Cal. 


BUSWELL, James O., accepts position as evangelist of 
the Wisconsin H. M. S., and will be located at Beloit, 

COWAN, John W., seer ts call to Oregon City, Ore. 

CUMMINGS, John M., Dunlap, Io., to Shelava, Accent 8. 
paves, Ernest C., Lay College, Revere, to Post Mills, 


DEAN William N. T., Oxford, Mass., to Woodstock, Ct. 

DEKAY, George H., to permanent pastorate Tulare, 
Cal. Accepts. 

ae William L., accepts call to Zion Ch., Osh- 
kos: 

FLEMING, Edward F., Winthrop, N. Y., to Santa Anna, 
Cal. Acce 

GRIFFIS, “William E., accepts call to Ithaca, N. Y. 

HARLOW, Reuben W., Rose Creek, Minn., to "Minneiska, 

HARRIS, C. te Lay College, Revere, to Windham, Vt., 
for one ye 

JONE . John E. ., Inkster, N. D., to Oberon for six months, 
Acce 

LU Np! c. 
for one Boe 

MORSE, Alfred L. "’ to Necedah, Wis. Acc age 

PAUL, Benjamin F., Chicago Seminary, to ilgrim Ch. 
Mound City, Lil. Acce epts 

PETTIBONE, Charies H., Southbridge, Mass., to Boule- 
vard Ch., Denver, Col. 

PRENTISS, George F., West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., 
to engage ‘in Y. P. 8. é. ” Shay in Washington. 

RICHARDS, Howard A. N., Ashtabula Harbor, 0O., to 
city mission, Cleveland. 

ROSS, Cyril, L TD college: Revere, to Jordan, Minn. 

ae TL FFE, Charles H., accepts cail to Granite Falls, 


SEARLES, George R., Cooperstown, N.D., to Inkster 
and Orr. a 
SHAW, George W 


sMerii, Zwingle H., to Howard, 8.D. Accepts. 

SPENC ER, John A. Oberlin Seminary, to Mt. Home, 
Idaho. Acce epts 

STEMBRIDGE, Alfred E., Kaukauna, Wis., to First 
Ch., Springfield, Ll. 

THOMPSON, Carl, Gates College, to West Cedar Valley 
and Park, Neb. “Accepts 

THOMPSON, Samuel, accepts call to West Newfield, 


, Lay College, Revere, to Auburn, N. H., 


Howard, 8. D., to Iroquois. Ac- 


Me 

WOODRUF F, Alfred E., Norwalk, O.,to La Grange St. 

and Birmingham Churches, Toledo. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 

ALLEN, Herbert M., o. June 8, Bangor, Me. Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. S. Sewall, D. D., and F. B. Denio and 
Prof. H. L. Chapman. 

BOWDEN, Ss ey M., i. June 6, Braddock, Pa. Sermon 
b Ric shards, D. D.; ; other parts by Rev. 
Ag H. e ke King, W. T. Sutherland, J. H. Baus- 
man and T. W. Jones, b.D 

BROWN, Sherman W., ¢. rr 6, Spencer, Mass. Parts 
Rey. Messrs. Daniel Merriman, D.D., W. Vv. W. 
Davis, D.D., L. L. Willcox, A. H. Coolidge and J. F, 
Gaylord. 

CLAFL IN, Arthur H., i. June 7, Allegheny, Pa, 

CLANCY, "Judson V. ,i. May 23, Union Ch., South Wey- 
mouth, Mass. Sermon by Rev. F. A. Horton, D. D.; 
other parte by Rev. Messrs. F. A. Warfield, J. M. Diok- 
sop, D. D., H. Bolster and F. W. Merrick. 

DICKIN SON (f4- Rs i June 6, First Ch., Cedar Rap- 
ids, lo. Sermon by ner . L. Frisbie, 'D.D.; ; other 
pan oly by Rev. Messrs. Bullock, D. D., and B, F, 
soll 

DODGE, George S., i. June 8, Immanuel Ch., Wore ester, 
Mass, Sermon by Rev. Archibald MeCull agh, D. D 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. J. E. Dodge, 

Davis, D. D., A. Z. Conrad, D. D., va Mix, D. dD. 
E. W. Phillips and Sidney © raw ford. 

JELINCK, John, o. June 8, First Slavic Ch., Braddock, 

Pa 


KARM ARKAR, Sumantrao V., o. June 8, New Haven, 
Ct. Sermon by Rev. R. A. Hume; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. E. 8S. Hume, J. E. Abbott and Samuel 
Harris, D. D. 

MORROW, Cornelius W. June 6, Geeend Ch., Nor- 
wich, Ct. Sermon by "Rev, J. H. Twichell; ‘other 
arts by Rev. Messrs. C. A. Northrop, A. F. Pierce, 

vets Pratt, D. D., and W. 8. Palmer, D. D. 
» EASE, Charles H., o. June 1, East Hartland, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rev. A. i. Golder; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
Dighton Jieces, . 8. Robie, G. E. Lincoln and Augus- 
tus Alvord. 

SPENCER, Edward G., o. June 7, Penacook, N. H. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. W. J. Tucker, D. D., C. F. Ropes and 
Cyrus Richardson, D. D. 

BResignations. 

CRANE, Edward P., DeWitt, Io. 

HINCKLEY, Abb vk, Riceville and Saratoga, Io. 

JONES, William, tidon, Io 

Dentestons: 

Freese KS, Francis J., Second Ch., Amherst, Mass., 

une |, 
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Churches Organized. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Io., Bethany, recognized June 5, 
‘orty-three members 
CHICAGO, One Hundredth St., June 4. Nineteen mem- 


rs. 
P , Tex., May 28. Seventeen members. 
ETIWANDA Cal., May 28. Sixteen members. 
SanDY, Utah, May 16 Sixteen members. 
STAR LAKE, Minn., May 25. Seven me:bers. 
WORC ESTER, Mass., Immanuel, June 8. Eighty eight 
members 
Miscellaneous. 
BADGER, Alfred 8., aaety of Hampton, Io., has re- 
moved to Lansing, Mich 
BRUCE, Charles K > and wife, Hull, Io., on the fifth 
anniversary of their marriage, received from the 
Columbian Club, ef which Mr. Bruce is president, a 
handsome solid oak bedroom set and extension table. 
COQUILLETTE, William E., and wife, Roodhouse, IIL, 
were cheered, June 1, by a “ visit” from their people, 
who left material tokens of their esteem. 
ATT, Thomas, Lay College, Revere, is 4 supply at 
valer joes Island, Me., during the summe 
LURT F.E., Carleton College, will seaety at Taopi 
on! Rose G reek, Minn., for the summer. 
TANNER, Allan pA a recent graduate of Chicago Semi- 
rent; ha’ begun work at Ric 0, Col. 
AYER, Henry 0O., Limington, Me., was thrown from 
“=. carriage rec ently and was somewhat injured. 
THOMAS, Charles N., who has just returned from 
studies in Germany ‘will supply for three months at 
West Burlington with a view permanent settlement. 
WEEDEN, William 0., and wife, of Upper Montclair, 
N.J., were pleasantly surprised at a recent social 
gathering of parishioners by generous gifts, given in 
honor of their fifth wedding anniversary. 








OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

A house has been purchased in Bangor, Me., fora 
kindergarten where the children of the poor can be 
taught. A nursery will be provided where mothers 
who go from home to work may have their children 
cared for during the day. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union is pre- 
paring a list of clergymen of all denominations who 
expect to be in Boston during any of the time in 
July, August and up to Sept. 15. In former years 
this list has been of great service to families and 
individuals who need the services of clergymen. 
Clergymen will confer a favor and do good by aid- 
ing in the completion of this list. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

A Chinese Christian Endeavor Society has been 
formed in Chicago. 

More than thirty members of floating societies 
had part in the naval review at New York. 

A result of the organization of a society in the 
barracks at London, Ont., has been the conversion 
of a Roman Catholic and of an atheist. 

The societies in Japan now number about thirty, 
with a membership between 300 and 350. A flour- 
ishing society in the Doshisha does good work 
among non-Christian students. Rev. T. Harada of 
Tokyo, now in charge of the Japanese work, has in 
hi- church a society that when it was two or three 
months old raised by a concert about two hundred 
dollars to pay off a debt on the church building. 

During the five weeks that Dr. Clark spent in 
Turkey he gave thirty-one addresses before audi- 
ences of those that spoke Turkish, Armenian and 
Greek. An urgent invitation from Monastir, Mace- 
donia, he was obliged to decline in order to press on 
to Spain. As illustrating the conditions existing in 
Turkey it is stated that Endeavorers there find it 
imprudent to wear badges; the room in which the 
Yozgat Society meets was saturated with kerosene 
and set on fire; and the society at Gedik Pasha is 
obliged to use literature prepared by the cyclostyle 
because the printing of Endeavor documents is not 
allowed. One who went to meet Dr. Clark to escort 
him on his journey was imprisoned for three hours 
on suspicion. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The topic discussed last Monday was The Re- 
ligious Press in Relation to Church Work and 
Life. Rev. A. E. Dunning spoke of it from the 
editor’s standpoint, showing how the religious 
paper unites the home with the church in their 
interests, exalting public worship, encourag- 
ing the social life of the church, keeping evan- 
gelical doctrines before the people in varied 
forms, and fostering the relations which 
strengthen the confidence of the people and 
pastor in each other. The speaker also dwelt 
on the influence of the'religious newspaper 
in promoting the fellowship of the denomina- 
tion, directing and stimulating its common 
work and in giving the Christian conception 
of important movements in the whole king- 
dom of God. 

Rev. J. M. Dutton, from the pastor’s point 
of view, told what the pastor wants in his 
religious paper. It should be a bulletin of 
the current thought of the time, should pre- 





sent in column articles the substance of im- 
portant books, should discuss the methods of 
the churches and show what they are doing, 
should stand for the largest liberty of thought 
and use the widest experience in the develop- 
ment of spiritual power. It should treat the 
great problems of religious life in such a way 
as to lift up its readers. It should give fresh 
and extended information of missionary move- 
ments, and should bring light, power, joy and 
truth into homes. It must not be combative 
in argument, but stand on broad principles in 
the manifestation of the gospel of Christ. 

Several ministers made suggestions of inter- 
est, showing what an ideal religious news- 
paper is, how far it is from being realized in 
such papers as we have, and what excellent 
material for editors among ministers is still 
hidden in napkins. 





————__ 


ENGLISH SOOIAL REFORMERS. 

Mr. Robert A. Woods, head of the Andover 
House, finished last week a course of six lec- 
tures at Andover Seminary on English Social 
Reformers. 

The subject of the first lecture was John 
Wesley (1703-1791). Wesley’s evangelical re- 
vival in England, primarily religious and 
owing the character of its piety in part to 
Moravian influence, had vast results in the 
direction of social reform. It came at a time 
when influential men were largely skeptical 
and morally indifferent, if not reckless, the 
poor pauperized and debased, and vice and 
crime widespread and obtrusive. Evangeli- 
calism, by reviving the moral and religious 
life of the ‘middle classes,’ gave a basis in 
the English character for large social reform, 
transformed leaders of discontent into leaders 
of religion and@rought in a new type of clergy- 
men in the Church of England, besides aiming 
directly, though in a smaller way, at charity, 
the reform of prisons, the abolition of the 
slave trade and otber reforms. A wider view 
of the need of social as well as individual 
renovation would have enabled evangelical- 
ism to accomplish more than it did, but the 
strong English ethical sentiment is in no slight 
degree due to the fact that a religious revival 
came before the social movement began. 

John Howard (1729-1790) was a man deeply 
stirred by religious motives. His attention 
was turned to the condition of prisoners by 
his own treatment as a prisoner of war on 
board of a French privateer, and again by the 
actual state of English prisons which his office 
as high sheriff of Bedfordshire brought to his 
notice. Abominable and indescribably bar- 
barous moral and sanitary conditions pre- 
vailed in the prisons in which, besides the 
criminals, many innocent persons were de- 
tained. Howard investigated thoroughly the 
condition of prisons throughout England, and 
extended his observations with tireless energy 
and persistence to the prisons of the continent 
of Europe. He made a report to Parliament, 
and was formally thanked for his public serv- 
ices. He sketched the plans for prison re- 
form which we are now working out. He 
died, however, a weary and disappointed man. 
It was only as the effect of the evangelical 
revival on public opinion was felt in the 
twenty-five years after his death that How- 
ard’s work told in great actual results. Yet 
he had turned men to the idea that criminals 
are men and that crime can be prevented. 
Howard’s work was one of the first instances 
of the scientific arrangement and study of 
sociological facts. 

The career of William Wilberforce (1759- 
1833) was more directly the product of the 
evangelical revival, both in respect to his own 
personal life and because the support of re- 
ligious public opinion made his work possible. 
Up to the time of his conversion (about 1787), 
he had been a promising young statesman, 
the friend of Pitt, a favorite in the gay soviety 


of London. From that time on he devoted 
his great talents and the opportunities of 
public life first to organized resistance to 
open vice and profligacy and then to efforts 
for the suppression of the slave trade and the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies. To these 
latter efforts his energies were bent for the 


rest of his life, in company with a group of - 


earnest men and in the face of strenuous oppo- 
sition, especially from the commercial classvs, 
The work was accomplished just as Wilber- 
force died. 

In the Earl of Shaftesbury (1801-1885) the 
results of the evangelical revival worked out 
into efforts to help the needs of great classes 
in England, and in a measure to make over 
the network of social life. Entering Parlia- 
ment with the serious purpose of promoting 
public welfare, he was soon drawn into a 
series of measures for the benefit of the op- 
pressed. Those confined in insane asylums 
first attracted his sympathy, then the work- 
ers in factories. The infamous cruelty and 
rapacity of factory owners had reduced vast 
numbers of English people to the condition of 
virtual serfs, and Shaftesbury carried through, 
in spite of influential opposition, one act after 
another for the regulation of work in facto- 
ries and mines, especially with reference to 
women and children. After these reforms 
had been accomplished he devoted himself to 
all sorts of other philanthrépic works, such 
as the “‘ ragged schools,” aid to emigration, 
the bootblack brigade, the London City Mis- 
sion, the improvement of lodging houses, help 
for chimney sweeps, costermongers, seamen, 
tramps. His services were of vast conse- 
quence. The wise philanthropy of the pres- 
ent day dates back to his productive years. 

In Charles Kingsley (1819-1875) we pass from 
the evangelical movement to the Broad Church 
movement. Kingsley was influenced in his 
youth by Carlyle and Coleridge, in his later 
years was associated with F. D. Maurice. He 
undertook in his parish at Eversley to show 
how the church, as a social institution, could 
be used to help all the varied needs of men in 
a rough English farming community. He 
entered devotedly into the life of the place, 
preached on sanitary reform in time of chol- 
era, went about with medicine during the 
diphtheria scourge, organized all sorts of clubs, 
provided for education and, as a true pastor, 
reinvigorated the dying religious life of his 
parish. His work at Eversley led him into 
larger work and he became a leader among 
the “‘ Christian socialists,” whose purpose was 
to promote the principle of ‘ association,” or 
co-operation, both in commercial and all other 
departments of life. Involved in bitter con- 
troversies, he and his friends were rather 
prophets of the new era than practical reform- 
ers. Kingsley was greater for what he was 
than for anything he did. The great service 
of the Broad Church was to bring the church 
into touch with the people and to teach it to 
assert that whatever is crushing out the lives 
of men is wrong in the nature of things. 

Like Kingsley, and unlike the preceding re- 
formers, John Ruskin (1819 ——) has been dis- 
tinctly a social reformer, demanding change in 
society until justice prevails. Ruskin’s mes- 
sage has been to show men how to fashion their 
own lives and society intoa harmony. Ruskin 
as an art critic made his supreme requirement 
in works of art the quality of sincerity, declar- 
ing that the true way to reproduce nature is, 
not by study of effects but by subtle compre- 
hension of the real meaning of the flower or 
the mountain. This led him, as he studied 
medizwval architecture, to see that for noble 
work the craftsman, as well as the architect, 
must be an artist. He began to maintain that 
the best product of national life and the best 
wealth ofa nation is men of high character, 
and so he became a social reformer. The lat- 
ter part of his career has been largely taken 
up with efforts in connection with his St. 
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George’s Guild an@ in other ways which have 
given a great impulse to the English people to 
strive for a nobler form of ethical and social 


life. 3. Be BR. 
—_ 


THE JUBILEE OF THE FREE OHUROH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


BY REV. M. M. G. DANA, D. D. 





This last May in the Scottish capital has been 
made memorable by the commemoration of the 
semi-centennial of the founding of the Free 
Church. Anenthusiasm somewhat different in 
tone, but as intense as was evinced fifty years 
ago, has characterized this celebration. The an- 
niversary day, May 18, found the Free Church 
Assembly Hall as densely crowded as was 
Tanfield Hall half a century ago when the 
first General Assembly convened there. Time 
has allayed many of the personal feelings en- 
gendered by the disruption of the national 
kirk, and the proceedings on this occasion 
were characterized by a joyousness and grati- 
tude that seemed spontaneous and in which 
other religious bodies also gladly shared. 

Dr. Blaikie, the retiring moderator, took for 
his theme The Crown-rights of Christ, and 
affirmed with impressive eloquence that it was 
the high estimate of these that accounted for 
the secession from the parentchurch. ‘“ Their 
fathers,’ said the preacher, ‘felt that they 
dared not concede authority to the powers of 
this world in that high region where Jesus’ 
name reigned in unapproachable glory and 
dignity, and seeing that certain things were 
acknowledged to be Cesar’s was made the pre- 
text under which Cesar was intermeddling 
with a rough hand with those spiritual things, 
they had said, ‘We will abandon all these 
things to Cesar in order that we may be free 
to render our whole allegiance to Him to 
whom God gave a name which was above 
every name.’”’ When the new moderator, Dr. 
Walter C. Smith, took the chair he soon vin- 
dicated the wisdom of the Assembly’s choice 
by a masterly address, which held the atten- 
tion of his auditors for over an hour. In it 
was deftly blended personal and pathetic 
reminiscences and the prophecies born of the 
larger, kindlier spirit now present in all the 
great housebolds of Christian faith. He ven- 
tured to believe that the time would come 
when the national kirk, so rich in traditions 
of heroisms and martyrdoms and services 
bravely done, might be willing to part, as the 
Free Church had, with state pay and priv- 
ilege, in exchange for the fresh spiritual life 
that then would flow in upon her as a spring 
tide from on high. Passing to note the new 
form the old faith had assumed, he said, 
“More and more the tendency is to take the 
great formative ideas of theology directly 
from Jesus and to subordinate the words of 
the apostles to those of the Master whom they 
served,” and in closing his admirable dis- 
course he added, ‘‘ What I would fain see, 
therefore, is the abolition of our sectionab wor- 
ship and a practical realization of the brother- 
hood and fellowship of Christ, a glad con- 
sciousness that our union in Him is more and 
dearer to us than any social distinctions what- 
ever.” 

Telegrams of congratulation came in for ap- 
propriate notice ere the initial session closed, 
showing how wide and fraternal was the in- 
terest felt by other Christian bodies in this 
commemoration. From the Free Church of 
Bohemia, the Reformed Church of Moravia 
and the Italian Evangelical Church of Savona 
the greetings were as significant as they were 
cordial, while the salutations of English 
churches and a letter from Mr. Gladstone re- 
vealed how general were the ackifowledg- 
ments of the grand history of these first fifty 
years and how sincere were the hopes cherished 
for the future usefulness of the Free Church. 

The exhibit made was indeed a splendid 
one. In 1843 the number of ordained minis- 





ters was 474, now it is 1,122. The income of 
the church has meanwhile advanced from 
$1,500,000 to over $3,000,000. The mission in- 
come of the undivided church in the seven 
years before the Disruption was $80,000 a year; 
that of the Free Church during its first seven 
years $175,000 annually, and now it has reached 
the average of about a half a million yearly. 

It was a noteworthy feature of this jubilee 
that the General Assembly of the Established 
Kirk, sitting at the same time in Edinburgh, 
passed a resolution full of kindly feeling, and, 
while abating not their loyalty to their own 
distinctive principles and position, acknowl- 
edged the noble service rendered to the cause 
of Christ by their daughter church. 

How different the religious situation this 
last May 18 in Edinburgh as compared with 
that memorable May 18, 1843. Surely, the 
progress of irenics is something to rejoice 
over, and all may hope that denominational 
rivalries and jealousies are soon to cease. A 
more liberal spiritis apparent also in the Free 
Church as attested by the fact that such a rep- 
resentative of the progressive school of the- 
ology as Dr. Smith is was selected as moder- 
ator for this jubilee year. Yet his address was 
marked by an earnest, evangelical tone and 
he was gratifyingly pronounced when he said: 
** While the modern church may rejoice in its 
larger intellectual liberty and its humaner 
view of God’s purpose and man’s destiny, it 
needs to guard jealously against the possi- 
bility of letting slip any of the spiritual force 
which the fathers wielded for the reclamation 
and upbuilding of men.’’ Another notewor- 
thy feature connected with this anniversary 
occasion was the address of the distinguished 
Manchester divine, Dr. McLaren. The audi- 
ence received him with prolonged cheering 
and were even stirred to a higher pitch of 
feeling by his fervid words on the subject of 
preaching and the importance of a firm grasp 
of the redemptive work and personality of 
Jesus Christ. We do not realize what enthu- 
siasm a Scotch audience can exhibit, and, more 
and better still, how the profoundest religious 
addresses awaken applause and stir with the 
tumult of high emotion the vast audiences 
always present at these stated religious as- 
semblies. The impress of its great statesman- 
like leader and preacher, Dr. Chalmers, is on 
the Free Church and the flaming zeal and 
apostolic devotion of Duff still pervades its 
missionary operations. The sweetness of the 
Bonars lingers, too, in its constituency, to- 
gether with Guthrie’s winning humanitarian- 
ism, and its outlook was never so full of prom- 
ise as today. It has always been a church of 
great men of aggressive zeal and faith. 

ielaliaiadbendad at nalts 

We do know that we may receive purifi- 
cation from one another, that the tenderness 
and love and patience of one man act in a 
marvelous way upon another. We do not set 
ourselves deliberately to follow examples. 
The example gets the mastery over us; there 
is a life in the men who exhibit them which 
awakens life in us.—F’. D. Maurice. 





THE TRANSFORMED JOHNSTOWN. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT T. W. JONES. 





The State Association of Pennsylvania meets 
next year with the Congregational church in 
Johnstown. Previous to the flood there were 
only two English churches between Phila- 
delphia and Allegheny City. Now there is 
practically no Welsh Conference in this region 
and the Welsh paper has been abandoned. 
The flood, in a large measure, changed not 
only the physical aspect of the country but 
the moral and racial conditions. The Ameri- 
can element and the English language are 
more largely in the ascendancy than be rt 
and the moral tone is higher, partly because 
of the generous gift of Mr. Carnegie of over 
$70,000 for educational purposes. 


Johnstown today has a population larger by 
2,000 than before the flood and a wealth of 
buildings such as it never had before. It is 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
cities in Pennsylvania. I know of no town 
surrounded by more charming natural scen- 
ery, reminding one of some of the best Welsh 
landscapes. The town has broad, clean streets, 
fine lawns and, what is better than all, several 
wards of the city which were occupied by 
saloons before the flood are without any and 
the public sentiment is much higher on the 
question of temperance. It is now a safe, 
healthful, beautiful place to live in; the Cone- 
maugh and the Stony Creek, which frequently 
everflowed before, have been so cased in by 
high, strong stone walls and broadened that 
they can never again overflow, and a railrvad 
runs through the center of the dam, which ix a 
guaranty that the South Fork dam will never 
again break upon the city. 

Our beautiful and well located church, of 
which we may be justly proud, will be in 
good condition to receive the associati:n. 
The membership is numerically and morally 
stronger than ever before, which is due in a 
great measure to the earnest labors of the 
faithful pastor, Rev. T. A. Humphreys. 

This has been an eventful week among the 
Congregational churches of this western side. 
of the State—a council to install Rev. H. M. 
Bowden at Braddock, another at Allegheny 
City to install Rev. A. H. Claflin over the 
First Church and the third to ordain Rev. 
John Jelinck, the first Slavic pastor, over the 
first Slavic church in Pennsylvania, at Brad- 
dock. These councils, which were unusuaily 
large in contiguous towns, roused no little in- 
terest. Congregationalism was realized by 
the public to be a growing influence in the 
State. This first Slavic church, less than three 
years old, is, indeed, as Dr. Schauffler says, a 
‘‘miracle of grace.’’ Here} was a pastor and 
twenty-seven members profoundly spiritual 
who but a few years ago were groveling in 
ignorance, superstition and depravity. It was 
a marvel to lookfat them as{they sang God’s 
praises and listened to divine truth in the Bo- 
hemian tongue from Dr. Schauffler, Rev. Mr. 
Jelinck of Chicago and Rey. Mr. Prucha of 
Cleveland. The examination of the pastor, 
who was plied with questions by different 
members, called forth answers which were 
marvelous for clearness. 

Since the Welsh church{in Johnstown has 
become mostly English, Congregational senti- 
ment has greatly increased, calling attention 
to our faith and polity. The result is a move- 
ment for the organizationjof a purely English 
church here that willgbe from the beginning 
self-supporting. It has paid certainly to save 
our Johnstown church. 





It is not in prayer only that the soul ap- 
proaches God, for it is drawn nigher Him by 
all the higher objects it turns to. If a poet 
will sing his noblest strain, it is into the ear 
of God he dves it; if an architect will build in 
his sublimest manner, it is a house for God he 
makes. And every earnest movement of ‘he 
mind of man is upwards and to God, mak ng 
us sure of the divine presence.—Mountford. 


_— 


EDUOATION. 

— Prof. Herbert E. Greene, Ph.D., of 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., has been called 
to the collegiate chair of English in Johns 
Hopkins University. 

—— The graduating exercises of Dow Avad- 
emy, Franconia, N. H., June 8, were of gi: at 
interest. A large portrait of the founder, 
Moses Arnold Dow, was presented to tue 
institution by his|widow, and his son-in-law, 
Rev. G. R. W. Scott, D. D., made the address. 
Rev. F. W. Ernst, the principal, responded. 
The prosperity of the academy steadily in- 
creases. 
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—— Summer university extension courses 
are to be given at Laurel Park, Mass., July 
3-13. Professors J. B. Clark and H. M. Tyler of 
Amherst, H. G. Mitchell of Boston University 
and Professors William Orr, Jr., of Springfield 
and J. H. Pillsbury of Northampton are to 
lecture on the Distribution of Wealth, Ancient 
Greek Life and Culture, The Pentateuch, 
Chemistry and Studies in Animal Life. 


— Among the encouraging signs of the 
times are the many evidences that men of 
wealth are increasingly inclined to regard 
their possessions as a trust to be administered 
in the interest of their fellowmen. An illus- 
tration in point is the summer encampment of 
the Cambridge Manual Training School sup- 
ported by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge. Upon a 
beautiful island hight of Lake Winnepesaukee 
complete arrangements have been made to 
provide for a large number of boys a most 
delightful summer outing under competent 
and thorough supervision. Every precaution 
which experience has suggested has been 
taken to secure all the advantages of outdoor 
life under circumstances which well-nigh as- 
sure perfect health and absolute safety. 

—— Western Reserve University is to have 
ten new professors next year. The latest ap- 
pointment is that of Prof. Harold N. Fowler 
to the chair of Greek in the College for Women. 
Professor Fowler was graduated at Harvard 
in 1880 and afterwards studied at the Classical 
School at Athens. He received his doctor’s 
degree at Bonn in 1885. At Harvard he taught 
for three years. Heis at present at the head 
of the Greek department of the University of 
Texas. Prof. A. L. Fuller, who has been pro- 
fessor of Greek in the College for Women since 
1889, succeeds Professor Perrin, who has been 
called to Yale. Professor Fuller was gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth in 1885 and received his 
doctor’s degree at the University of Erlangen 
in 1888. Adelbert College will expend this 
year $3,000 in special equipment for its Greek 
department. 

—— The sixth Interdenominational Seaside 
Bible Conference is to open Aug. 11 at Asbury 
Park, N.J., and continue ten days. The cir- 
cular announces that the contention of this 
conference is that ‘‘ the Bible JS the word of 
God.” ‘* The time and work of the conference 
will be largely devoted to the consideration of 
questions of authorship, dates and the integ- 
rity of those books of the Bible most assailed 
by the so-called higher critics.’”’” Among the 
lecturers are Rev. Drs. Howard Osgood, Wil- 
liam H. Green, T, W. Chambers, Joseph Cook 
and L. T. Townsend. The Congregationalists 
on the executive committee are Rev. Drs. 
E. P. Goodwin, A. H. Plumb, 8. H. Virgin, 
Joseph Cook and Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard. 
Dr. Henry Foster of Clifton Springs, N. Y., is 
chairman of the committee and Evangelist 
L. W. Munhall secretary. Eighteen denomi- 
nations are represented. 

— An attractive program for ministers and 
Bible students generally has been issued by the 
Chautauqua Assembly. It includes a wide 
range of studies in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with daily lectures from July 5 to Aug. 
15. President W. R. Harper, Professors J. 8. 
Riggs of Auburn Seminary, Horswell of Evans- 
ton, Burnham of Hamilton and other well- 
known instructors will teach and lecture. 
There will be classes in Hebrew and Greek, 
with critical and sight translations. Professors 
Henry Drummond of Glasgow, G. H. Palmer 
of Harvard and W. L. Hervey of New York 
will give courses of lectures in philosophy. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson of Chicago will give a 
course in homiletics. Mr.Thomas J. Morgan 
and Prof. Charles R. Henderson will discuss 
the relation of the church to the workingman. 
Prof. R. T. Ely will give fifteen lectures on 
socialism. Many ministers would find at 
Chautauqua this season new lines of thought 
and study which would freshen their minds 


and add to the attractiveness and power of 
their preaching. 

— Next to the original Chautauqua in 
point of age comes the New England Chau- 
tauqua at Lake View, Mass. Its fourteenth 
session promises as attractive a program as 
any in its history. It is to continue from July 
18 to Aug.1. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut continues to 
be superintendent of instruction and Hon. B. 
B. Johnson is president. Among the lecturers 
are Hon. George M. Towle, Leon H. Vincent, 
Prof. E. 8. Morse, Drs. W. E. Griffis, H. C. 
Hovey, A. E. Dunning, N. T. Whittaker and 
Rev. A. E. Winship. Sermons will be preached 
on the two Sundays by Rev. Dr. E. D. Burr of 
Boston, Baptist, and Dr. F. A. Horton of Prov- 
idence, Congregational. There will be a fine 
musical department, courses of lectures on 
history, health and other topics, readers, hu- 
morists and impersonators, with the usual 
Bible and normal classes for old and young. 
Terrence V. Powderly will speak on Labor 
Day, there will be vocal and instrumental 
concerts, an oratorical contest for a gold medal 
and enough other attractions to draw thither 
the old habitués of the place and bring to the 
assembly many new friends. 


— 





When we ask whether a man is a religious 
man or not, we mean, or we ought to mean, 
whether religion or the service of God is pres- 
ent with him as a continual purpose—not 
whether he is ever tempted, not whether he 
ever sins—we know the answers to those ques- 
tions ; but whether behind all the temptation, 
under all the sin, his soul is still set toward 
God with genuine and strong devotion.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
CHANGING PASTORATES. 


It seems to me the Congregationalist could 
profitably discuss the question of ‘‘ ministerial 
changes’’ farther in two or three directions. 
To what extent is the trouble due to lack of 
denominational machinery? How many of us 
ministers desire to get into the right place 
and stay there? How worthy of attention is 
it that such should be helped to the right 
places by those who should give sympathetic 
efforts in behalf of their fellow-clergymen, be- 
lieving there is something else in us than 
‘unworthy ministerial ambitions ’’? 

On the other hand, how much is the trouble 
due to lack of love and expressed love of the 
pastors toward their people? We have reached 
the time when we have learned that, above 
everything else, we Christians ought to love 
one another; we shall be dissatisfied now un- 
til we do it. It is expected that this actual 
love in the churches shall find its sourcee—the 
ministers’ hearts. Formerly, posers. clergy- 
men might stay with their charges as dead 
men in the valley of dry bones; now we must 
be living, affectionate men or we shall not 
long endure one another. These seem to me 
to be points where the solution of the problem 
is to be sought. G. H. W. 





money this very year. At the communion we 
always remember the poor. Whata fit time 
it is to remember the poor ministers. 

DANIEL L. FursBeEr, 


PRESBYTERIANISM AND CATHOLICISM IN 
WASHINGTON. 


A business man in Washington sends us the 
following comment on two contrasted reli- 
gious movements which have been attracting 
public attention in the national capital: 


I usually save my Congregationalist for Sun- 
day reading, hence the letter about the Presby- 
terian Assembly in the June 1 issue and the co- 
related article, Roman Catholicism in Wash- 
ington, did not fall under my notice till a few 
days ago, but I have read and reread both 
since. The letter is every way full, candid, 
exceedingly just and intensely interesting 
from the sober side of the case. It makes a 
sort of photographic picture of the situation 
to date that is wonderfully true and plain. 

But over against the side shown in that arti- 
cle was the comic character of the whole affair. 
Outside of the meetings the egg public 
were mainly scoffers, viewing the entire busi- 
ness as savoring of the intolerance and big- 
otry that were supposed to be long ago dead 
and practically pay | the actions of the 
assembly in this trial as the merest farce, not 
to say a very silly comedy. 

Now while this farce was being enacted our 
thoughts were filled with the sounds and 
signs of the mighty gathering host that are 
marching on Washington to capture it in Pope 
Leo’s name, socially, religiously and _ politi- 
cally. For months our papers have had ten- 
fold more space for the magnificent plans of 
the Romish Church than they have had for 
the entire range of the Protestant Church. 
One would almost conclude from the vehe- 
ment and incessant outcry that the Roman 
Catholic religion had become so great in every 
way as to outshadow all others, if not put 
themin totalobscurity. It is said there is soon 
to he erected here a magnificent papal palace 
in which the representative of the Pope is to 
reign as sub-Pope and whence he will person- 
ally or by substitute act in diplomatic circles 
as the representative of the Vatican. Your 
correspondent has not begun to voice the seri- 
ous alarm felt here in regard to the approach- 
ing contest and we are most profoundly sur- 
prised that other notes of warning have not 
been rolled out loud and long all over the 
country. 

In view of all this do you wonder if I call 
the doings of the assembly in the Briggs case 
a miserable, wicked and senseless farce? 
Could not that body have sounded the alarm 
about the impending and imminent danger to 
Protestantism and taken some practical action 
in the case, instead of so miserably wasting 
most precious time and opportunity ? 


BAPTISM OF CHILDREN AND CHILDREN TO BE 
BAPTIZED. 

“The baptism of infants brought to the 
altar by their parents in recognition of Christ’s 
claim on the household is an impressive ser- 
mon on the family as God has designed it.” 


.[Congregationalist of May 25.] 


Unquestionably true. One of the most in- 
teresting and beautiful scenes ever exhibited 
in a house of worship. A rite due alike to 
the child and to society and to the institution 
of the Word, which says, ‘‘And when the 
parents brought in the child Jesus, to do for 


‘ Him after the custom of the law, then took he 


A WAY TO HELP NEEDY MINISTERS. 


nee fod interest in the cause of min- 
isterial aid I wish through you to inform the 
churches what an easy way of raising money 
for disabled and needy ministers and their 
families has been err ers by our Newton 
Centre church. The collections at two commun- 
ion seasons in the year are devoted to this ob- 
ject, and that is all there is about it, except 
that the minister gives notice beforehand so 
that every one may come prepared. Last year 
we gave in this way $108, and that is more, 
according to the Year-Book, than was given to 
this object by any other church in Massachu- 
setts except one. The First Church in Fall 
River gave $250. The advantage of our method 
is that no extra collection is called for, for the 
boxes always go round at the communion sea- 
sons. What the churches might give in this 
way would not be felt by them but it would 
be most deeply and gratefully felt by the re- 
cipients of their bounty, who would bless God 
and bless them for it. Dr. Wellman and Dr. 
Quint, who addressed the recent meeting of 
our General Association in such an appealing 
way, say that only about twice as much money 
as is now received is needed to relieve the 
distress of these ministers’ families. If 100 
of our churches would adopt at once the 
method I have proposed we might have the 


Him up in his arms, and blessed God” [Luke 
2: 27, 28]. God recognized the child’s stand- 
ing in society and in the church then and 
would have every parent remember and re- 
vere it. He would set His seal upon the little 
one as the emblem of the kingdom and the 
heir of an eternal inheritance and impress the 
duty and the privilege upon the parent to 
bring him up for God. 

But the great trouble now is there are hardly 
any children born of Congregational parents. 
It seems no longer obligatory or desirable or 
the great delight of manhood and womanhood 
to increase their kind and satisfy their hearts 
with domestic joy, but some unworthy pleas- 
ure must be indulged and some end obtained 
by their union other than that God designed. 
But where are the great men and women to 
come from who are to fill and guide the world 
if not from this stock? Who is to multiply 
as a people if we are not? Who is to give 
mankinéthe Dwights and Woolseys and Ed- 
wards and Lincolns and Washingtons and the 
glorious band of women teachers, missiona- 
ries and ngierg that have appeared on the 
stage in the last fifty years? Do women for- 
get that wonderful promise, ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing she shall be saved in childbearing if they 
continue in faith and charity and holiness 
with sobriety ”? 
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All the instincts of nature join with divine 
truth to insure the fulfillment of the wants of 
humanity and to secure the great end of mar- 
ried life. But while the paucity of children 
is lamentable, and the wants of the race and 
of the land and world cry out for them, cribs 
remain empty, chairs around the table are 
only occupied by strangers and the inheri- 
tance is rapidly passing to unknown hands. 
Those who might be parents seem to look at 
these prospects with composure, as if they had 
no part to act and as if they could be guiltless 
and remain as dead trees in the soil. Do they 
see in this no cause foralarm? Do they feel no 
compunctions for guilt? Somewhere there is 
blame, and a land fast slipping from the hands 
of the natural owners will one day cry out in 
bitterness against the unfaithfulness of those 
who knew their duty and their privilege and 
did not accept them. 7, & 8. 


THE VALUE OF COLLECTING AGENCIES. 


In the Congregationalist of June 8 state-> 


ments were made in regard to systematic be- 
nevolences, which the editor thinks deserve 
careful consideration. The writer of these 
lines thinks so, too. Here is the statement: 
“The cost of maintaining district secretaries 
and agents to solicit money for our benevolent 
soeieties is a large sum in their expense ac- 
count. That the necessary funds can be raised 
without that cost the Presbyterians seem to 
have proved. The committee, whose chair- 
man, Dr. Mix, has had long experience as a 
minister in our sister denomination, says 
that the Presbyterian Church raises annually 
nearly $2,000,000 without any cost for collec- 
tion. 

In order to show the fallacy of the above, I 
copy from the year-books, for 1892, of both 
denominations the following: total number 
of communicants in Presbyterian Church 
830,179; total receipts from churches and in- 
dividuals $1,966,021. Congregational churches, 
total membership 525,097 ; total receipts from 
churches and individuals, $2,448,875. Here 
we have achurch with sixty per cent. greater 
membership whose contributions are twenty 
per cent. less. In other words, the contribu- 
tions per copitain the Congregational churches 
are nearly $5, in the Presbyterian churches 
less than $2.50. So that we are forced to one 
of two conclusions—either we are more be- 
nevolently inclined or our methods are better. 
The latter is the belief of 

Yours, W. G. PuppEFoort. 
ee REA SE RE 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
EDWIN BOOTH. 


The death of this prince among American actors, 
which occurred at the Players Club, New York City, 
June 7, was not wholly unexpected, as he was never 
well after a stroke of paralysis received last April. 
Born near Baltimore, Md., Nov. 13, 1833, the son of 
the famous and eccentric Junius Brutus Booth, he 
attained distinction before the age of twenty in the 
character of Richard IlI. His careerfrom that time 
onward was full of vicissitude. He wandered from 
San Francisco to Australia, thence to Honolulu and 
back to California, filling almost every position 
from a dramatic man-of-all-work to the highest réle 
of tragedian, but ever making steady progress in 
the histrionic art. At length he made a brilliant 
success at Ford’s Theater in Baltimore, met and sub- 
sequently married Mary Devlin, had about three 
years of happy domestic life, traveling West, South 
and in England, everywhere adding to his fame, 
and then was plunged into the deepest grief and 
melancholy by her death. This led to a renewal of 
his personation of Hamlet, which best accorded 
with his feelings at the time and in which he had 
achieved a national reputation. The play had an 
unprecedented run in New York and was then trans- 
ferred to Boston, where grief and shame again over- 
whelmed him in the mad act of his brother, J. Wilkes 
Booth, in the assassination of President Lincoln. 
He shut himself away from the world for more than 
a year but was finally persuaded to return to the 
stage, married a second time and entered upon a 
new career of unrivaled success for more than 
twenty years in such characters as Richelieu, Mac- 
beth, Othello, Brutus and many others. As an actor 
he easily stood foremost on the American stage 
and as a man he had qualities which commanded 
universal respect. 








Just as you now play a piece without the 
music and do not think what notes you 
strike, though once you picked them out by 
slow and patient toil, so if you begin of set 
purpose you will learn the law of kindness 
in utterance so perfectly that it will be sec- 
ond nature to you, and make more music in 


your life than all the songs the sweetest 
voice has ever sung.—Frances E. Willard. 





A MANLY POSITION. 

The open letter sent by Rev. Thomas C. 
Hall, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, and a son of Dr. John Hall 
of New York, to the New York Evangelist 
was an eloquent plea to the General Assem- 
bly to use caution and toleration in dealing 
with Professor Briggs’s case, since any decree 
against him involving the dogma of inerrancy 
of Scripture would make it impossible for 
many ministers to continue preaching in Pres- 
byterian churches. He said: 


It is hard for those of us who stay in the 
Presbyterian Church, conscientiously hold- 
ing no theory of an inerrant Bible, to hear 
the constant charge that we had changed 
our views and the implied charge that we 
unfaithfully remain for the sake of the ad- 
vantage of calling ourselves Presbyterians. 
. . » But it is to be remembered that some 
of us had never in the least changed our view. 
The writer of this grasped the opportunity 
presented to him eleven years ago by the New 
York Presbytery to write one of his theses on 
this very mooted point and, with full knowl- 
edge both from the pages of this exercise 
and from close questioning in open pres- 
bytery of all that the writer held, the Presby- 
tery of New York gave full license by, it was 
understood at the time, a unanimous vote. 
A year later the Presbytery of Omaha, also, 
with full knowledge of the facts, proceeded 
to ordain the writer. .. . Most of us who 
refuse to think inerrancy and inspiration 
the same things are not anxious to press 
our views. We do not consider them vital. 
The deeper knowledge of God’s holy Word, 
which seems to us to lead to our view of 
inspiration, is the real thing, and if that be 
secured without assent to the doctrine of 
possible error we will be content. We may 
be utterly mistaken, but we believe that 
our views will strengthen and protect God’s 
Word. Ifa large majority believe otherwise 
and will not work with us, then sadly we 
will say good-by. 


—- . 


WHY NOT? 


It is possible, I think, to settle conclu- 
sively such a question as the great tariff 
problem by strictly scientific experimenta- 
tion without incurring any serious financial 
or individual risk, indeed without incurring 
more than a fraction of what we actually 
hazard by our present method of venturing 
one measure after another on the simple 
basis of majority opinion—for the most 
part none too intelligent opinion. To illus- 
trate, to merely illustrate, let there be 
chosen a dozen or a score of minor indus- 
tries suited to the trial. They should be 
subordinate industries to avoid endangering 
general interests. They should be distrib- 
utive in nature to avoid burdensome effects 
upon particular classes. They should be 
simple industries, that the results may not 
be obscured by complication. Let the se- 
lected industries be divided into two classes, 
equal in number, and as equable in nature, 
as practicable. Let each class be subjected 
to two periods of experimentation, equal in 
length but opposite in phase, i. e., let purely 
protective measures be applied to one group 
for the first period and purely free trade 
measures applied to the other group during 
the same period, and then reverse the meas- 
ures mutually during the second period. 
The periods should be sufficiently long to 
adequately develop the distinctive effects 
of the measures. They should be predeter- 
mined rigorously and left unmolested.— 
Prof. T. C. Chamberlain of Chicago Univer- 
sity. 


or 


When the gold worshiper passes away it 
is no star that has fallen from the firmament, 
no melody that has sunk into silence, no 
fruitful tree that has been uprooted; it is 
merely a bag of metallic coin that has fallen 
on the pavement—the knot has loosened, 


and the heirs scramble after the scattered 
~coins, while the greedy lawyers secure the 
larger share.—Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


SS — 


PUBLIO OPINION. 


The country is reaping today the harvest 
of fifteen years of reckless monetary legis- 
lation. The evil is deeply rooted and of 
long continuance; its final extirpation bids 
fair to be a heroic process. New York, 
whose voice has been steadily raised in 
protest against the silver infatuation, has 
in the main made ready for the comin 
storm. The West and South, which Senne 
such legislation on the country, are taking 
their punishment now, and it bids fair to 
prove severe before it is ended. That some 
of the business men in the afflicted districts 
are already crying out for the repeal of the 
Sherman law shows that the object lesson 
has not been for nothing.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 

‘The scientific doctrine of evolution is 
disappointing,’’ says Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
He’has just completed the second volume 
of his most laborious work, The Principles 
of Ethics. In this he confesses that ‘‘ the 
doctrine has not furnished guidance to the 
extent I had hoped.’’ Mr. Mivart, the dis- 
tinguished English naturalist, has also ac- 
knowledged within a short time that evolu- 
tion may produce man, the animal, but 
must stop there; it cannot produce the in- 
tellectual or spiritual part of the man. And 
now comes Professor Huxley, who has been 
lecturing at Oxford, to tell us that “the 
survival of the fittest’? by no means guar- 
antees ‘‘the survival of the best.” And 
lastly, M. Zola, addressing a knot of stu- 
dents in Paris, drives at positivism in the 
following trenchant way: “It promised 
truth, and yet how pitiful is the cry of those 
who have lost their illusions and know not 
where to look.’’—The Presbyterian. 
— 

It would be a poor result of all our an- 
guish and our wrestling if we won nothing 
but our old selves at the end of it—if we 
could return to the same blind loves, the 
same light thoughts of human suffering, the 
same frivolous gossip over blighted human 
lives, the same feeble sense of that Un- 
known toward which we have sent forth 
irrepressible cries in our loneliness. Let us 
rather be thankful that our sorrow lives in 
us an indestructible force, only changing its 
form and passing from pain into sympathy— 
the one poor word which includes all our 
best insight and our best love.—George 
Eliot. 








COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


Below is a list of the Commencement and anniversary 
days of the leading educational institutions. We shall 
be glad to be notified of additional dates or errors. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 28 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 29 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 21 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 22 
Brown, Providence, R. L, June 28 
Carleton, Northfield, Minn., June 15 
Colby, Waterville, Me.,, June 28 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., June 15 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 29 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 15 
Drury, Springfield, Mo., June 15 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 22 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., June 23 
Lafayette, Kaston, Pa., June 21 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 29 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt. June 28 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 22 
North western, Chicago, L1., June 15 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 21 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 22 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis., June 21 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., June 21 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N.J., June 21 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 20 
Tufts, Medford, Mass., June 21 
Union, Behnoumey. N.Y., June 28 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., June 28 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., June 20 
Wesleyan. Middletown, Ct., June 28 
Western Reserve, § College for Women, June 20 
Cleveland, O., Adelbert, June 21 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 21 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 2 
Yankton, Yankton, 8. D., June 21 
ACADEMIES, 

Cushing, Ashburnham, Mass. June 22 
4 : June 26 


Monson, Monson, Mass., 
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A minister who complains because we re- 
jected an article he offered us writes that he 
had two copies made and sent one to another 
paper at the same time that he forwarded a 
copy to us. If we had purchased his article, 
as he expected we would, he would have sold 
us what no longer belonged to him. More 
than once lately we have seen in other papers 
articles which we supposed had been honestly 
offered to us. Some writers seem not to know 
the ethics of contributing to newspapers. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in :eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
ous pansienes the Saor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
an ¢ Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 

ding to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 





Notices. 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing sucn 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 19, 
10 a.M. Subject: Vacation Services; Outdoor Meetings. 
Speaker, Rev. George 8S. Avery. 

CHE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 


THE annual meeting of the American Education So- 
ciety will be held at No. 10 Congregational House, on 
Monday, the 19th day of June, A. D. 1893, at 2 o’clock 
Pp. M., to transact the following business, viz.: (1) To 
hear the report of the directors and to act thereon; (2) 
to hear the report of the treasurer and to act thereon; 
(3) to elect all officers of the society for the ensuing 
year and as many life members of the society as are 
necessary to fill any vacancy that may have occurred in 
its membership; (4) to transact any other business that 
may properly be brought before the meeting. 

Boston, June 5, A. H. PLUMB, Recording Secretary. 


AN INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY.—The faculty of Chi- 
caxo Theological Seminary propose to hold an Institute 
of Theology at the seminary buildings, 81 Ashland Boul- 
evird, from July 12to 27, Inclusive Lectures will be 
given from eight o’clock till eleven every morning. 

VY ROGRAM.—1, Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 
Professor Curtiss. 2. The Apocalypse a Practical Book 
for Every Christian. Professor Gilbert. 3. Comparative 
Re igion. Professor Harper. 4. New Testament Times. 
Professor Scott. 5. Methods of Social Reform. Profes- 
sor Taylor. 6. Christian Ethics. Professor Willcox. 
7. Eminent Scottish Preachers. President Fisk. Each 
course includes six lectures. 

I. XPENSES.—Single room, one person, £8.00 for the six- 
teen days of the term; two persons, $12.00. Member- 
ship ticket, admitting to all the lectures, $2.00. Board 
at 1easonable rates. 

APPLICATION.—Application must be made _ before 
June 20. The institute is open to women as well as men. 
Ac ciress, George H. Gilbert, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


TAE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 

STATE MEETINGS. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20, 

nine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Paimer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and a | Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 15] 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamiiton, Sec.; E. A, Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago Il. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

ConG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
_" Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

y. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, 

Post office address, Box 1632. 








necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines sol- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. fi 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston 








Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents.) 





ALLEN—LADD-—In Bangor, Me., June 10, by Rev. 
C. J. H. Ropes, Rev. Herbert M. Allen and Miss Ellen 
R. Ladd, both under appointment by the A. B. C. F. M. 
to Van, Turkey. 

THURSTON—WHEELER~—In Dorchester, June 12, by 
Rev. P. B. Davis, Frank W. Thurston and Ellen A. 
Wheeler, both of Dorchester. 

WILLETT—WINSLOW-—In Norwood, at the residence 
of Francis O. Winslow, father of the bride, by Rev. 
Henry A. Hazen, assisted by Rev. Achilles L. Loder, 
‘eorge Franklin Wiilett of Walpole and Edith Martha 

nsiow. 





He was a devoted husband and father and strong ta 
fenieins. wn | a ge personality he Ww 
many to him and loved with an ardor and in 
precious to remember. All the — of his h 's 

hambers were opened to God, and t Sg! efs and 
losses which came to him did not shake his faith in 
God, or cause him to murmur or complain. He loved 
his Bible and drank deep at the celestial springs which 
refresh and brighten the lonely valleys of everyda: 
life. He felt that soul-winning was the noblest work 
man, and his bg nr always turned to him for counsel in 
this work and trusted in his labors. He was lovely in 
life and in death and leaves a rich legacy of good works 
2s Seamngte to comfort the hearts of many sorrowing 

ends. xX. 





MRS. SYLVESTER HINE. 


Mrs. Ann Grant, wife of Rev. Sylvester Hine, died in 
Hartford, Ct., June 5. She was born in New Bri 
Ct., Aug. 23, 1823. She was the daughter of Rev. Newton 
Skinner, colleague pastor with Rev. Dr. Smalley of the 
First Church in New Britain. Her mother was of the 
Wolcott family of East Windsor, now South Windsor. 
The late Rev. Samuel Wolcott, Dd. D., was her cousin, 
Her father died when she was weer bhp She lived 
with her mother at Hartford and at East Windsor Hill 
until her marriage. The first acquaintance of the writer 
of this notice with her was when she was for about two 
ears a member of his Bible class in the hall of the 
heological seminary at East Windsor Hill. This ac- 
uaintance continued until her death. For a time her 
usband was settled in a parish adjoining his own and 
he knew well the reputation she had with the people of 
his charge as well as with other friends. She was not 
only a most faithful and devoted wife and mother buta 
great help to the ministry of her husband. It is often 
said the minister’s wife is not ordained over the people 
of her husband’s charge, nor hired to help do his work; 
but when her health and home duties permit, and she 
finds her heart in the work of the Master, she can doa 
work which will greatly help on the work of advancing 
the kingdom of her Lord. 

Such was the work of Mrs. Hine, and many will arise 
and call her blessed. Many are looking with fond hopes 
to the new department in Hartford ecological Semi- 
nary designed expressly to prepare young women for 
this and kindred work in the fields opening for such 
laborers. Of late the failing eyesight of Mr. Hine has 
compelled him to leave the active duties of the pastoral 
work, but until near the end of her useful life of com 
panionship, for almost fifty years, be must feel that she 
was a true and faithful helper. F. W. 





Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 





BENJAMIN—In Middletown, at the insane asylum, 
June 8, Rev. G. W. Benjamin, a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School in 1874. 

STOCKWELL—In_ Worcester, Mass., June 8, Julia, 
widow of Leander Stockwell, formerly of Grafton, 
aged 67 yrs., 9 mos. 

WHITIN—In Whitinsville, Mass., June 4, William Halli- 
day Whitin. 


EDWIN O. BULLOCK. 

After many months of patient waiting the soul of 
Edwin O. Bullock entered into rest on the night of Ma 
3),at the home of his mother, 415 Main Street, Haverhill, 
Mass., where he had lived after retiring from active 
business in the firm of Edwin O. Bullock & Co., Chauncy 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The funeral services were conducted by Rev. C. A. Dick- 
inson of the Berkeley Temple, Boston, of which church 
Mr. Bullock was a deacon, assisted by Rev. Albert N. 
Keigwin of Wilmington, Del., and Rey. Mr. Benedict of 
Haverhill, Mass. The deacons of Berkeley Temple and 
many of the es members with many leadin 
business men from Boston were present at the funera 
services ,laying their floral tributes by many others near 
the beloved dead. 

Mr. Dickinson paid a loving and tender tribute to the 
memory of Deacon Bullock as ke knew him even after 
disease had fastened itself upon him. He loved him for 
his beautiful spirit, his whole heartedness in all his life 
and his service for his Master. Dr. Keigwin of Wil- 
mington spoke from a longer experience of the “ many 
lessons which presented themselves in the truly won- 
derful life of Deacon Bullock, as a citizen, upright busi- 
ness man and a consecrated Christian. e knew no 
fatigue in duty. His devotion to his church and his 
large class of young men, as well as a mission school in 
a country district near Boston, was wonderful.” He 
labored in season and out for his Master; even when 
wearied from the omer gee cares of business he never 
forgot his engagement with his God. 

He was an enthusiast in Sabbath school work, and 
ever ready to speak for the cause when called to do 80. 
He had great influence with young men and many 
a,» 8 noble sons have already arisen to call him 

essed. 











Mrs. Anna Sutherland 
Kaiwnazoo, Mich., had swellings in the neck, or 
or. From her 10th 
Goiire year, causing 40 Years 
great suffering. Whenshe caught cold could not 
walk two b¥ ks without fainting. She took 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


And is now free from it all. She has urged 
many others to take Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
they have also beencured. It will do you good. 








~ Hoop’s PILLS Cure all Liver Ills, jaundice, 
sick headache. biliousness, sour stomach, nausea 























==a Ses A Good Time Coming. 


Miss Alcott, in the charming diary of her 
child-life, uses the expression, ‘‘I had such a 
good time with my mind.”’ 

Here are the ingredients ‘‘for a good time 
with the mind.’’ This book cabinet will hold all 
the books that, with careful selection, one ever 
need read in an entire lifetime. ‘‘’Tis not as 
deep as a well or as wide as a church door— 
marry, but ’tis enough !”’ 

We carry the glass doors to within a few 
inches of the floor, bringing every volume in 
sight. The legs are plac 


under each stand 


and the cabinet is framed strongly as if intended to be loaded with iron. 
The carving is of Colonial design, in low relief tracery. The center section has @ 


curved front with curved glass door. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 
48 CANAL STREET { *2iiascpec.” 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


While the commercial agencies are report- 
ing a largely increased number of failures 
the stock markets have taken on an entirely 
new aspect. From a condition of despond- 
ency, with no apparent bottom for prices, 
they have leaped into buoyant activity. The 
stock market, true to its barometer-like mis- 
sion, always seeks to discount coming con- 
ditions, and generally succeeds. Whether 
this sudden change, which has advanced 
prices so rapidly, is permanent, or is a mere 
episode of a day is, therefore, a matter of in- 
terest to many more than the mere handful of 
speculators whose fortunes may be made or 
marred by the sharp face-about of the market. 


It is worth noting, too, that the recent rise 
in prices has been accomplished at a time 
when the New York banks have been subject 
to a severe drain of money to the West. Dur- 
ing the week ending June 10 these banks are 
estimated to have lost in actual cash close on 
to $10,000,000. The bank statement of June 10 
showed the banks to have lost over $12,000,000 
deposits in one week. Loans had to be called 
and rates for money ruled at high figures. 
Yet in face of these circumstances the stock 
market became buoyant and entered upon an 
advance which must have dismayed some of 
the bears. 

The causes which contributed to this change 
of stock market tone were the cessation of the 
gold exports, London buying of our stocks 
and a growing belief that when Congress is 
convened in September the obnoxivus Sher- 
man silver purchase law will be repealed. 
The sudden decline in the price of sterling ex- 
change, which abruptly stopped the gold ship- 
ments, was primarily due to the collapse in 
the Chicago wheat market. For months spec- 
ulators at that city have been under the im- 
pression that crop damage in various parts of 
the world would eause a great advance in the 
price of wheat. Acting on that belief they 
have purchased and purchased until the visi- 
ble supply of that commodity in this country 
reached enormous totals—in the neighborhood 
of 80,000,000 bushels. The United States mar- 
kets were kept above those of other countries 
and the exports of wheat and flour restricted. 
To this tremendous speculation has been due, 
in a great measure, the heavy balance of trade 
against this country during the past nine 
months. Now this speculation in wheat has 
been brought toa halt and the price has 
dropped to a point where the foreigners have 
purchased very freely and the exporters have 
been in the exchange market to sell their 
grain bills. Consequently sterling exchange 
has declined and gold shipments have ceased. 


Coincident with this Chicago liquidation in 
wheat came President Cleveland’s statement 
of his purpose to call Congress together in 
extra session about Sept. 1. Declarations of 
congressmen and careful canvasses of the 
members of the two houses have resulted in 
an opinion that there will be an early repeal 
of the Sherman law. It is beyond question 
that English, French and German bankers are 
only waiting for some good reason for belief 
in the repeal of this law before resuming their 
former practice of extending credits in this 
country and recommending the purchase of 
stocks and bonds of United States properties. 
London seems to have acted on this belief. 
That city has sent orders for round amounts 
of stocks and has been largely responsible for 
the rise in prices. These foreign purchases 
have further contributed to prevent gold ship- 
ments, 


Meanwhile events in the business world 
have a most uncomfortable influence. The 
runs on banks at Chicago and Milwaukee, the 
restriction of credits in the East, failures and 
disclosures of business immoralities, have 
made everybody uneasy. Without relief forth- 








coming in the near future the outlook would 
be gloomy. 

Prices for grain, cotton, iron and wool and 
other great staple articles are very low. 
There has been no inflation in land values 
except at Chicago; business has been most 
conservatively handled. The greatest trouble 
with the country seems to be its ability to pro- 
duce more than immediate needs demand. 
The World’s Fair is beginning to exercise a 
healthful influence. Railroad earnings are 
large. In fact, if stability can but be im- 
parted to the currency, facts are such as to 
warrant hopes of a big boom in the year 1894. 
Only a little “‘if’’ stands in the way. 


——— 


If I lay waste and wither up with doubt 
The blessed fields of heaven where once my faith 
Possessed itself serenely safe from death ; 
If I deny the things past finding out; 
Or if I orphan my own soul of One 
That seemed a Father, and make void the place 
Within me where He dwelt in power and grace, 
What do I gain that am myself undone? 

—W. D. Howells. 





ONE FROM ONE THOUSAND.—Paine’s Furniture Co., 
48 Canal Street, have taken all the bookcase wishes 
of their large clientele and made a book cabinet 
which possesses a transfusion of excellences from 
many previous patterns. It is certainly one of the 
most charming bookcases ever offered in this city. 
Our readers can see an engraving of it in another 
part of this paper. 


ALASKA AND THE NATIONAL PARK.—Excursions 
to Alaska and the Yellowstone National Park are 
combined this year in two attractive trips in Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb’s summer program. Parties 
are to leave Boston for these distant and wonderful 
regions July 8 and 22, going out by the Canadian 
Pacific and returning by the Northern Pacific route. 
Each tour will occupy fifty-six days. On the return 
a week will be passed at the World’s Fair. Full 
particulars may be found in a book which Raymond 
& Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, Boston, will 
mail on application. 








Financial. 





Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 


reu The tas Conuregeutiog isl 





lowa Loan & Trust (0., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $261,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of #200, $300, 8500 and $1,000 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience a14 conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORKE. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
CARR CAPITAL. ccecccdecescviccsccccetcasbse 23.000.000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund . 72,337 
Reserve for Unpaid Loss 
Net Surpius ).96 
CASH ASSETS 89, 156,231.53 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 















Caste te BORG. ccccccccsvecccgccceteccsvecsivccve 300,512.51 
Real Estate........ 1,557,303,27 
—_— A wea Mortga 
FROREG is icv cccvec pees cece soectesudpeces 695,150.00 
U nited ‘States Stocks (market value) 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
CIMAFHEE. VAIUE).ocescocescorcccccescsvecccesecs 3.309,.915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
DOM ces scvonpecches coedetenipsstccegnmensnees 232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. i “445.28 
WTR Riviccviccccasiccctesenssaaces 89,156,231.52 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
i i. WASHBURN . i Vice- Presidents. 
. L. BIGEL OW, 
hg ‘RB GREEN NE, t Secretaries. 
H. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEW vorik, July 12, 1892, 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 











Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 

Authorized Capital - 82,000,000 

Capital paid in 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885 

Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since Jaly,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


: mond to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
phiet 


KANSAS LANDS SOLD. 


If you own lands in Kansas and want a reliable 
ayvnt call upon or write to 


The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


Capital paid in, 8650,000, 


60 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 








The Omaha and Lincoln Realty Co. Co. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 
Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
ons in Boston, income from’ Eageoves mee srty, mostly 
fn the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincoln; 

to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100, 

in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
and sell Western property abe yg Te favorable 

terms. Send for circular. J. D. ZITTLE, See., 
Douglass and wth ‘Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


oie Sear 


With Semi-Annual Interest 


COUPONS ATTACHED. 


@uaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $60—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO, 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRST MORTGAGES ors restray-. 


Oavie semi-annually in Gold & 
onservative appraisals and certified photogra ton 
views of the securities mailed Free. uesti 
able references. Write for poh hy e No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


by a lead- 
0/ GUARANTEED =." 2... 
ompany is offered at par. Suitabl 











Cfor large and small investments. 
Full information furnished by W. E. 
@Lown, Mills Building, New York, 





SAFEST OF ALL INVESTMENTS 


CITY AND BONDS ::: aay on aa 
COUNTY Pihetr limite. 


Descriptive Bond Lists fyrnished on application 


Wi. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 
NEW YORK. 


CHICACO. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 


A recent vote of 500 of the Critic’s readers 
as to the ten best books yet produced in 
America and the authors of the ten best Amer- 
ican books resulted in the choice of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Lowell, Irving, Longfellow, 
H. B. Stowe, Holmes, Motley, Whittier and 
Lew Wallace. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

He was the most individual man who ever 
lived. Let us be content with this fact. Let 
us take him simply as Abraham Lincoln, 
singular and solitary, as we all see that he 
was. Let us be thankful if we can make a 
niche big enough for him among the world’s 
heroes, without worrying ourselves about the 
proportion which it may bear to other niches, 
and there let him remain forever, lonely as in 
his strange lifetime, impressive, mysterious, 
unmeasured and unsolved.—John T. Morse, Jr. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Had he lived a little longer he would have 
become a Christian. He was a poet, and no 
poet ever was or could be an atheist.—John 
Addington Symonds. 

JOHN B. GOUGH. 

He was the nearest approach to a Puritan 
theater.—Charles Dudley Warner. 

REY, DR. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 

I never knew his equal in illustrating the 
Word of God. In that field he stands alone.— 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh. 

MATTHEW AKNOLD. 

He was the most critical poet of his period, 
and in all that pertains to pure criticism he 
was the first of his countrymen who discovered 
that it was an art. He is easily the most ac- 
complished, the most just, the most acute and 
the wisest of British critics. Ifany one doubts 
this he should try to read the supposed critical 
reviews of Jeffrey and Carlyle after reading 
his--say after reading the introduction to the 
first collective edition of his verse, or after 
reading his three lectures on translations of 
Homer. His insight was at once instinctive 
and scholarly, his temper admirable and his 
knowledge larger in literary directions than 
that of any man of his time, with the single 
exception of Lowell, whose judgments were 
more whimsical and less catholic. To read, 
or attempt to read, the ablest criticisms that 
we find in the best English periodicals and 
journals since his death is to feel this, as to 
read all recent English and American verse is 
to feel the nobility and the dignity of his poe- 
try, where, as in Landor, we see the grand 
manner of the masters. His reputation is on 
a loftier plane than it was five years ago, 
when he was taken from us, and we are sure 
it will be on a loftier one in his letters.—Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG. 


He managed men by his frankness, fairness, 
fidelity and friendliness, not by fawning nor 
finesse. Asa speaker he carried force to ex- 
cess, and was heard with pleasure because of 
his character, work and the facts he gave 
rather than because of his style. In presence 
he was both ingratiating and commanding; 
and to his everlasting praise be it said that he 
sacrificed himself for others, was willing to 
spend and be spent in doing good, and did a 
work of immense value in that he softened 
Southern asperities while kindling Northern 
enthusiasm, and emitted an influence which, 
wherever it was felt, united the Indian, the 
negro and the Caucasian in the bonds of broth- 
erhood ; and did this without ignoring or deny- 
ing racial characteristics or attempting impos- 
sible adjustments.—J. M. Buckley, D. D. 

HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 


The art which enables a man to frame and 
pass a billin the interest of free silver while 
retaining the reputation of a sound financier 





and the leadership of the gold monometallists 
is really a very useful art in politics. I don’t 
know any other man who, without working 
his immediate ruin, could be responsible for a 
law making it eternally mandatory upon the 
United States to spend sixty millions of dol- 
lars annually buying what it does not want 
and cannot use in the effort to accomplish a 
result which everybody admits to be impossi- 
ble, and yet Senator Sherman is more admired 
today than he has been at any point in his 
long and magnificent career.—Ez-Senator T. C. 
Platt. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

He has raised versatility to the nth power 
and covered with ignominy the hoary old 
proverb, for while he might be called a Jack 
at all trades he is master of all. Nihil tetigit, 
the saying is something musty, but as applied 
to him its truth redeems it from triteness and 
gives it fresh currency. He has done much to 
give the world innocent amusement, he has 
done even more to make the world better.— 
Henry C. Vedder. 





THE plain truth is good enough for Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. No need of embellishment or sensational- 
ism. Hood’s Cures. 





By using Meade & 
Baker’s Carbolic Mouth 
Wash, a delicious anti- 
septic preparation. Pre- 
serves the teeth and 
gums, cleanses the 
mouth, and purifies the 
breath. Pleasant to the 
taste. 
All Druggists sell it. 
A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
thon to 
MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 


3200 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 








One-half this space 
To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 





The Best, the quickest 
and by far the cheapes 
cleaner in the world. 


cot - 


Sold everywhere. 
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For sale by druggists. We will sen 





B Sterilizing Baby's Milk? 


m Sterilizer. 
Ne ees bitten tele 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Sterilizer if they but understood its utility. 

“It is probably not too much to say,” writes 
Walter Menaelson, M. D., of New York, in 
hood, * that the process known as Sterilizing mil 
has done more towards lessening infant mortality 
and illness than wy 4 other invention of the past 
~~ years. By far the best process that tas come 
under my observation, and the one that I recom- 
mend above all others is 


k for Mothers free, if you mention paper. 


‘ow many mothers there are who would use a 
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USE; DURKEE'S 


SALAD DURESSING™ 
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EDITORIAL EGOTISM REBUKED. 


The Fvening Post of New York City is a 
journal which, while possessing merit, has 
little or no sympathy with religion save of 
its own type and never loses an opportunity 
to scoff at clergymen whose views on religion, 
politics or ethics differ from its own. It re- 
cently made Dr, Washington Gladden’s latest 
book the text for an editorial ridiculing social- 
ism, especially Christian socialism, and in 
the editorial it virtually told Dr. Gladden 
that he and his fellow-clergymen would bet- 
ter be about other work than writing on prob- 
lems of economics and municipal government. 
Dr. Gladden has replied to the editor in a 
letter which the latter publishes and tries to 
answer editorially. Dr. Gladden is to be con- 
gratulated on a very neat piece of rejoinder. 
This excerpt will give the flavor: 


Several times during the last year I have 
found in these [your] columns intimations 
that clergymen have no business to meddle 
with social questions. I should like to 
know why. Clergymen have generally had 
opportunities of forming opinions on such 
questions equal to those enjoyed by the 
average editor. In the colleges and the 
universities they are likely to give much 
attention to such studies; in the libraries 
of many of them I find plenty of the best 
books on social and political science; they 
even read, to some extent, the newspapers, 
What means of information has the average 
editor at his command of which a studious 
and observant clergyman may not avail him- 
self? Adam Smith was educated for the 
ministry; Malthus was a clergyman; quite 
a number of distinguished writers on these 
topics in earlier and later times have be- 
longed to the clerical profession. I know 
no reason why a clergyman may not study 
such topics as thoroughly as any other man 
and have as good a right to an opinion upon 
them. I am aware that clergymen some- 
times express themselves incoherently upon 
such themes, and it is quite possibie for 
an enterprising editor to gather an anthol- 
ogy of such ill-considered utterances and 
publish it for the sake of holding up the 
clergy to contempt. The Evening Post has 
sometimes done this. But it would, per- 
haps, be quite as easy for a clergyman to 
make a collection equally contemptible from 
the editorial columns of newspapers. What 
then? Shall the press be warned against 
discussing public questions? No clergy- 
man has a right to expect immunity from 
criticism upon his published utterances on 
account of his profession. If what he says 
be untrue or unwise let the fact be pointed 
out. But the attempt to raise against him 
the odium anti-theologicum whenever he ven- 
tures to discuss questions on which he bas 
an equal interest with other citizens exhib- 
its an extremely rudimentary notion both 
of courtesy and of justice. 


A POLITY THAT IS A DOCTRINE. 


Dr. Joseph Parker of London, in his great 
sermon at the tercentenary celebration, said: 

If Congregationalism were only a polity 
it would have no martyrs. .No man can 
die for a polity. But the polity of Con- 
gregationalism is itself a doctrine. When 
polity means tramewerk, as thus, a line 
drawn from point A to point B, or from 
point C to point D, no man would die for 
such poor geometry. But when the frame- 
work comes out of conviction and revelation 
and sound doctrine, it is for the doctrine 
that men may die. Hence Congregation- 
alism is rich in imprisonments, in dungeons 
and in martyr flames, The fear which I 
have, and which many of my brother min- 
isters must have, is this, that a man sup- 
poses he is a Congregationalist because he 
goes to a Congregational chapel. . . . What 
is our conception of the Church of Christ 
upon the earth? It is the conceptioa of 
Tegenerated men, saved men meeting to- 
gether in Christian fellowship. and co- 
operating in Christianservice. Christ Jesus 
in the midst, always in the midst, inspiring 
every soul, ruling every thought, directing 
every policy. at is our conception of 








the church. Our conception of the church 
is not a nation, a nation baptized, a nation 
nominally called Christian. That may have 
its own important bearings and fruits, but 
our distinctive conception of the Church of 
Christ is that it is a family of Christ, the 
purchase of Christ, the inheritance of Christ, 
the very kingdom and glory of the Saviour. 


THE NUDE IN ART. 


We are glad to see the art critic of the New 
York Tribune saying of certain pictures in the 
recent exhibit of the Society of American 
Artists: 


If understanding of the human form and 
cleverness in painting it could justify the 
existence of purely realistic pictures of it 
then some of these works have a reason for 
being. But unless a nude subject is ap- 
proached by an artist in an atmosphere of 
ideality, and is invested by him with nobil- 
ity, his representation of it is bound to be 
devoid of the only artistic beauty worth 
having and is valueless save as a technical 
exercise. As such an exercise it belongs 
in his studio, not in a public gallery. Prud- 
ery is detestable, but the liberality, so 
called, of much contemporary art and ama- 
teurship is no more edifying. And the basis 
of this impertinent liberality is its worst 
feature. It is traceable not to wide culture 
and healthy ideas, but to the silliest kind 
of provincialism, to an inane imitation of 
the French. 








Old Blue Dimer Sets. 


Admirers of the Old Blue Decorations 
will find some beautiful specimens, just 
landed by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, in 
Dinner Ware for seashore and mountain 
houses. 


The Old Blue “Sylvan,” 


Reproduced from the old Mayflower 
China in shape and pattern; sets of 145 
pieces costing $23.50. 


The Dresden Blue Onion, 


Genuine Dresden China with the crossed 
swords brand from the Royal Pottery at 
Meissen. We have also the same pattern 
with the Meissen stamp only which we 
sell at less price. 


The Old Blue Canton China, 


In sets costing $45.00 to $65.00. 


The Old Blue Willow, 


In sets costing from $12.00 upward, ac- 

cording to number of pieces. 

Any of the above can always be readily 
matched by us, and are sold in sets or sepa- 
rate pieces. We have also Dinner Sets cost- 
ing much lower and much higher, displayed 
in our Dinner Set department, to which we 
invite persons interested in seeing the hew 
productions of the potter's art. 

Old Blue Fitzhugh Piazza Seats, new Jar- 
dinitres (for plant pots), Camphor-wood 
Chests, just landed from Hong Kong, China 
Umbrella Holders, elegant specimens of Cut 
Glass for Wedding Gifts. 


Jones, McDutiee & Stratton, 


China and Glass Merchants 


(Seven Floors), 


120 FRANKLIN ST. 











5 seconds winds it. 
10 dollars buys it. 
Millionaires wear it. 


The 
Quick-Winding 
Waterbury. 

It is modern. 


It is handsome. 
It is accurate. 


All jewelers sell it. $4 to $15 


SY cons —  FarKs 
er oul 

XI? SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST EGONOMICAL_« 


41 









NoGeRS h 
SPOONS and FORKS 


Are plated THREE TIMC3 HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to weer. 
C229 BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Coods can be obtained, address 
the }fer1pcN BriTAnniA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Ilustrations of latest designs and valuable inform. 
ation wi.l be mailed you, (Mention this paper.) 


Ferris’ 


Good 








Beat for Health, Eco- f/ 
nomy and Beauty. 
BUTTONS at front in- 
stead of CLASPS. 
RING BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fasten But- 
tons—won't pull off, 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes--won't wear ou, ff 

FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIELD &00. 
West'n Wholesale Depot. 





Send for illustrated 
circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 341 Pay coy New York. 


For Sale by ALL. LEADING RETAILERS. 


Western Mortgages Collected. 
TheCity Real Estate Trust Co. 


With a paid in capital of $650,000, and _ no obligations, 

solicits the collection of ery and Bonds in the 

West, and the care, rental and sale of Real Estate. 
Write, or call at 


60 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Charges Reasonable. 
IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 


¢ best and most simple ma- 
chine made. le 












Bon ll Wash. Be, Boston, Macs. 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Platt’s 
Chlorides, 


| The Household 
Disinfectant 


Fourteen years of daily practi- 


cal tests by tens of thousands of prac- 





tising physicians, and by hundreds of 

thousands of care.ul housekee}-ers have 

| established beyond doubt the vzlue 

and usefulness of this important dis- 
t t ad Wa i ( i ati ° 

An odozless | l, powerful, promp* 


and cheay, i‘ is just what every fam-ly 
need Sold by druggis’s and fine 


grocers, in quant bottles only. 


Prepare lo 1} hy 


HENRY B. PLATT, 
New York. 

















It is a great annoyance. 


7 removes the cause, dispels offensive 
Perspire odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 
sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A 
Chafing Baby, Irritation under 
Truss. It ensures a clear com- 
plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
ple. All druggists, 5oc. a box. 
Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 


Freely. 





COMEORT SOA=e is the best medicated soap, 25 cents. 
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Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 


4 
putin) 
of the United States,in Canada and Mexico have used 


it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid parikying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hence applica to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE you. ma = 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 






For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 
Rev. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 19, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





OURRENT SATIRE. 


Christian institutions are now being dragged 
through the mire with a vengeance. What 
with magic lanterns instead of sermons, gym- 
nasia in place of pulpits and alphabetic letters 
instead of plain titles, lam simply bewildered. 
A new lingo makes me feel myself a stranger 
on the earth and an alien in the church. The 
new lingo sounds to me like this: The P. I. G. 
movement is being sustained very ably by the 
F. O. G. bands, and they, in their turn, are 
powerful rivals of the D. O. G. brigades, and 
if a G. A. S. club should be set up in every 
hamlet we should hear less of the H. O. P. 
scheme and secure a larger circulation for the 
P. O. P. magazine.—Dr. Joseph Parker. 

An animalcule in my blood 

Rose up against me as I dreamed; 

He was so tiny as he stood, 

You had not heard him though he screamed. 

He cried, “ There is no Man!” 

And thumped the table with his fist, 
Then died—his day was scarce a span— 
Chat microscopic atheist. 
And all the while his little sou! 
Within what he denied did live. 


Poor ey how could he know the whole! 
And yet he was so positive! 


For all the while he thus blasphemed 
My (solar) system went its round, 

My heart beat on, my bead still dreamed, 
But my poor atheist was drowned. 


And so but yesterday I heard 
A man cry out, * There is no God!”’ 
And as he spake the silly word 
I saw the mighty Master nod. 
Thereat, new-born, a million spheres 
Sprang up like daisies in the sod; 
But still to ani-man-cule ears 
The ani-man-cule cried, ‘No God!” 
—St. James Gazette. 
If you’d be truly blest in life, 
Before you take the name of wife, 
Your woman’s rights as now decreed 
Securely guard by legal deed. 
This done—be free! No church-made vow 
Is thought to bind a woman now. 
*« To break a solemn oath is sin?” : 
“Obey?” There let the man begin! 
“ For good or ill, for better, worse?” 
*M’yes, but keep your private purse 
All for yourself. Shape out your soul: 
Grow more and more—from half to whole. 
Each is herself—alone you live— 
Each for herself—why should you give 
Your precious thoughts, your time, your days, 
To silly children’s silly ways? 
When Science claims your nobler part; 
When all your soul goes out to Art; 
When Fame on giddy hights is seen— 
Shall seltish husbands stand between? 
Why should a household’s petty care 
Tie down a soul as free as air? 
Should sugar, washing, beef, or boots 
Distract your mind from high pursuits? 
Forbid it! To yourself be true. 
Let all else slide, excepting— You. 
The noblest, newest, grandest thing 
(Thus the Norwegian sage doth sing) 
Is Freedom. As for marriage ties 
And foolish chains and priestly lies— 
Snap, tearand rend ’em! Stand up—free! 
A woman—as she ought to be! 
— Walter Besant. 


— 


A FRENCH OPINION OF THE FAIR. 


The fact is that the pew city, built upon 
the old marshes which formerly adjoined 
the shores of Lake Michigan, will be daz- 
zling in beauty. . . . The whole world will 
applaud the most marvelous fairyland 
which has yet, perhaps, been created by the 
efforts of civilized man. ... I can assert 
that the old world has never seen a more 
splendid spectacle, and that our construct- 
ive genius must bestir itself without delay 
if it wishes to surpass, in 1900, the almost 
incredible achievement which is about to 
add largely and for years to come to the 
prosperity of the superb commercial metrop- 
olis of the State of Illinois. . . . These twelve 
palaces constitute the principal edifices of 
the Chicago Exposition; but besides these 
sumptuous structures, which will, in the 
minds of all visitors, raise visions of Baby- 
lonic splendors, of the mammoth and fan- 
tastic cities of dreamland, Jackson Park will 
show more than twenty colossal monuments, 
which in themselves would exhaust admira- 
tion in exhibitions less phenomenal than 
this one.... I cannot now express my 
views upon the future of this exposition, 
which cannot be a failure unless it fail 
through the very excess of its grandeur and 
splendor.— Octave Uzanne, Editor of L’ Illus- 
tration. 





The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYERS 


SARSAPARILLA 
It 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 





MANLY PURITY 


io cleanse the bioed, stn, and con | be hoard 
ecupti rity, an isease, whether simple 
arte gg scrofulous, hereditary, or ul: 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so specdy, econom- 
ical, and ling as tho 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
Cuticura, the great skin cure, 
CurTicurA Sop, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and CurtcurA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. Ina word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood _—_- and 
humor remedies of modern times, and ==-. used 
in the treatment of every humor and ‘2079, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PoTtreR Drua AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 
“« How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 








PLES, blackheads, red, ->=; 2 hands and fal 
P | ing hair cured by CUTICURA .~" ’> 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and musc 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 














Worth a Guinea a Box. 








Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles 
in children will always 
yield to a mld dose 






of 
Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
25 cents a box, 
2 








U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
We have never failed to effect a perma 
nent cure where we have had a reasona 
ble opportunity for treatment. ; 
k giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


—— England’s drink bill for 1892 amounted 
"to £140,886,262. 
—— Self-denial week among the Salvation 
Army soldiers of Australia resulted in $34,000 
being turned into the treasury. 


— The number of papers in the United 
Kingdom has quadrupled during the last forty- 
seven years. Of 1,961 quarterly reviews now 
published 456 are decidedly religious in char- 
acter. 

— The Australian Wesleyans have accu- 
mulated a fund for their “ superannuated ”’ 
ministers so large that they are able to pay 
them from $500 to $1,000 per annum. A cap- 
ital example for American Congregationalists 
to follow. 

—— Rev. F. B. Meyer of Christ Church in 
London has prepared tickets which are dis- 
tributed among the mothers of the vicinity by 
the church missionaries. These read: “ By 
presenting this ticket to the ladies in charge 
in the Lower Hawkstone Hall at 6.15 on any 
Sunday evening your baby or child up to 
three years old will be taken care of, so that 
you may be able to attend the service with 
your husband.” 


—— An English Congregational missionary 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, has recently 
proved his loyalty to good morals and done 
his share in civic regeneration. As in so 
many mining towns the world over, the virtu- 
ous are outnumbered by the vicious and the 
church has a fight of fearful odds against 
saloons and brothels. Aroused to righteous 
indignation, Rev. D. W. Drew told 2,000 equally 
incensed citizens that their officials were to 
blame for the license that prevailed, that they 
winked at the flagrant immorality. For say- 
ing this Mr. Drew was arrested by the presi- 
dent of the South African Republic, charged 
with criminal libel. Bail was instantly fur- 
nished by reputable citizens and a defense fand 
was started. The president came to his senses 
and offered to withdraw his suit if the mission- 
ary would apologize. Mr. Drew scorned this 
and the suit is on. As a result the license 
board and police are now doing what they 
were appointed to do. 


“‘ Misery loves company.”’ Great Britain, 
when it faces its possessions in India, has a 
silver problem quite as perplexing and grave 
as our own. The Spectator is compelled to 
confess that: . 


We know of no more ironical rebuke to 
human wisdom than the breakdown of intel- 
hgence over the silver difficulty. We Eng- 
lish are supposed to be the successful finan- 
eiers of the world, we have heaps of men 
among us who are believed to know all that 
can be known about commerce, currency and 
exchanges, and, as a matter of fact, whether 
the work to be done is to raise English 
credit till we almost borrow without in- 
terest, or to raise an anarchic and bankrupt 
hit of Africa into sudden solvency, we always 
find a man competent to the work. Neverthe- 
less, though he might name his own reward, 
the country cannot find the man who can 
solve that silver problem. 





—— The state of feeling in Ireland among 
Protestants may be best inferred from the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter to the Christian 
World by Rev. John Osborne, chairman of the 
Irish Congregational Union: 


It is said, sir, because we are false to Non- 
conformist principles and traditions that we 
Congregationalists in Ireland oppose home 
rule. We, having seen, and to the utmost of 
our endeavor having aided in bringing about, 
the downfall of the ascendency of one church, 
wish to guard our freedom. e believe that 
the carrying out of Mr. Gladstone’s proposed 
scheme of home rule means the establishment 
of the ascendency of another church, whose 
organization is more complete and far-reach- 
ing and whose power of crushing all us oral 
tion is incalculably greater than that of the 
disestablished church of Ireland. This is one 
of several reasons why all of Mr. Gladstone’s 


ceptions numerically so insignificant as hardly 
to be apparent, are now determined to oppose 
his scheme with all their power, and appeal 
for help to their Nonconformist brethren in 
England and Scotland. 








STARVED to death in midst of plenty. Unfortu- 
nate, unnecessary, yet we hear of it often. Infants 
thrive physically and mentally when properly fed. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
undoubtedly the safest and best infant food obtain- 
able. Grocers and Druggists. 





CONNOISSEURS of ceramics have been attracted in 
the past week to the exhibit of old blue delft under- 
glaze, or rather reproductions of it, in placques, 
tiles, etc., imported by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
from Holland. 





olid 
ilver 
ervice 


\. given 


Sterling Silver 
Inlaid 


A piece 
of silver is 
INLAID 

into the back of 

the bow] and handle 

and then plated entire. 
Ask your jeweler for them. 

Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Better Than Any Other. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 
Two reasons why the 
Genuine Davidson Syr- 








w/e inge is the Standard. 
Only the very best of 

_ material is used in its 
que manufacture, and the 


instrument is put to- 
gether with the most 
exact precision possible. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1892. 
Your goods are better than any other make I ever 
used, r. MARY R. OWEN. 


The Genuine is marked: Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER €0., Boston, Mass. 


8. $25 
12". $50 
16". $100 


AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
Company declares a dividend and mukes ti 
above prices as 7: means of dis 
tributing it. These priccs 
will be con- tinued only 
untii its surplus 
earnings ave sut- 
ficiently worked 









off. Merit has 
prospered, and a 
very small rofit on a very 
greatnumber of outfits has 


iven the Aer- 

acres of land in 
turing center of 
very many, acres 
the best equip- 
for the purpose, in existence. 
Aermotor Co. feels, in this crown- 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will sbip from Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the above prices, 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


motor Company 
the best manufac- 
Chicago,with many, 
of floor space and 
ment of machinery, 

The 











r week, 

$25 to $50 pigcn: 
Ladles or 

Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
| operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater, 
Every family has plating to do, 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colaumbus,Q 














A pot with 
net witli 
1 


Trifle : 









manufacture 


S| 


-—=—-<$ fa 


ing desired 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICARO 


1 serious things. 


.. Our experience of fifty years is at your service. 


rhey are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Magne wil cost you pothing, 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


with trifles 


The proper heating of your 


We 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


Our Cat- 
Better send for it, indicating manner of heat- 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NFW VORK. 








former ardent supporters in Ireland, with ex- 






HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ALABASTINE 


Is recommended 
by the Michigan 
State Board of 
att Mealth for its 
“A sanitary quali- 


ies. 

WALL PAPER IS 

i OFTEN POISONOUS, 

Kalsomine Scales 
a= Rubs oo, 

nh? po m dor sendy. for id 

cold 














by ae 
water. Can beeasi- 
0] ly brushed on by any 
one, When fixing your 
\q ceilings and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 
bastine. 

1 yd.of wall cov- 

' ered for 1 cent. 
Docror.—“Onelayer Costs less than Kal- 
Of paper is bad enough, you somine, Paper or 
fee three Baby Paint. Makes Pure, 
py recover "het cannot / Ae Pretty coat- 














4 


w *hite and 12 beau- 
tiful tints shown on 
sample card, Send 


— : dom r one with i in- 
Alabastine is Permanent, forma:tou. S. x 
Alabastine is Pretty. ALABASTINE CO, 


149 __ St., Boston. 


a 


That 
Columbias | | 


Lead all Bicycles. 
Stay at the Head. 
Are sieays the Standard. 
Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, Sd 


mail for two trvo-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 








186 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 
OPEN DAILY 
For Deposits and Drafts 





from 9 A. M, till 2 P.M. And 
Fy ee for Deposits 





Your Painter 2 22°22 


ready mixed 


be avoided by the use o 


Lea 


and pure colors. 


strictly pure: 
** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 
« ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’ 
«* ATLANTIC " (New York) 
«*‘BEYMER- BAUMAN’ ' (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 
** BROOKLYN " (New York) 
** COLLIER "’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) % 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
we ECKSTEIN" (Cincinnati) 
** JEWETT ” (New York) 


‘tnese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in Fragen everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us fo 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


nts, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 
of the difficulty in makin ng ‘a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 
National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and Fgh ge so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
to the shade shown on the can. 

best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
standard, manufactured by the ‘Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


——.. 


has often .wasted time and 


even resorted to the use of 


By this means you will have the 


«KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
gh) ‘‘FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 

“*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ”"’ (Cleveland) 

**“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

**SHIPMAN "’ 'Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicagc) 

**ULSTER” (New York) 

*“UNION "’ (New York) 


r a book containing informa- 


1 Broadway, New York. 









his Le ling may be easily epphed by unskilled Workmen. 
is more durable than lin and costs ebout one hall as much. Sp 
4 pa has been inuse lor thirty live years bymday well known mana- 

' Jacturers aad large corpordtions throughout the United States. 
SAMPLES, PRICES && 


MFG CO.’ 










FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
JSERSEY CITY * CA/ICAGO: 
BOSTON *. ATIANTA, 





WEW YORK - 
PUUADELPHIA * 

















WE: Manufacture Fine 


RODS, REELS other FISHING TACKLE, 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 








Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
“Chubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
POST bora VT. 


Please mention the 
Congregationalist. 


CAN YOU SELL BICYCLES? 





Remington 
Bicycles 


are 
Up to Date. 
Six patterns. Weights, 20 to 44 pounds. 


Prices $100 to $145. Responsible 
agents wanted. 


Send for Catalogue. 





REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 








BE aoe EI LICE 





T.a 


Sanna 






te eh erties Bey Streets Ne Xe 





~ one Old ae Standard Pen, 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 


No. 048, 






150 OTHER STYLES. 
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